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LETTER from a GI in the far Pacific has done 

much to restore our sense of proportion in this 
atomic age. “Next to pin-up pictures of girls like Marilyn 
Monroe,” he writes, “The Progressive is the most welcome 
arrival from the States.” 


Speaking of Gls, The Progressive now goes to 
subscribers on Army and Navy installations in 5% 
areas of the world. The annual break-down of ou 
circulation, required by the Post Office Department, 
shows that the magazine goes to every state in the 
nation and 61 foreign countries. 


The Progressive’s spring schedule of articles, reviews, 
and special features is by all odds one of the best in our 
46 years of publishing. For instance: 

e Justice William O. Douglas is preparing an analysis 
of Walter Lippmann’s new public philosophy 

e William Worthy, Jr., traveling American journalist, 
will provide us with an on-the-scene interpretation of the 
potentially explosive Asian-African conference at Ban 
dung this spring. 

e William Baldinger, whose “Witness for Hire” ap 
peared in February, will take a thoughtful look at the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and its wayward 
spokesman, former Sen. Harry Cain 

e Marshall MacDufflie, author of the recently pub 
lished book, The Red Carpet, reports his recent findings 
on “Education in Russia.” 

e Vic Reinemer will contribute an on-the-spot survey 
of the overall impact in the South of the first full year 
under the U.S. Supreme Court's celebrated decision void 
ing segregation in the public schools 

e Irwin Ross, who has done Edward R. Murrow, 
Ralph Bunche, Dave Beck, and Norman Thomas for us, 
adds to his gallery of Progressive portraits studies of 
George Meany and Averell Harriman 

e Alfred Werner, art critic, contributes a 90th birth 
day appreciation of “Il Bibi,” Italian sobriquet for Ber 
nard Berenson, one of the legendary figures in art of our 
time. 

e Robert Bendiner is gathering together the materials 
for a long, hard look at the inner conflicts in Washington 
over the issues of foreign policy. 

e D. Reid Ross is the author of comprehensive, fact 
packed examination of medical needs and pre-paid health 
plans. 

e Automation and the guaranteed annual wage, the 
most significant developments in labor, are examined by 
Clayton Fountain in “Labor's New Frontier.” 

e 

The Progressive has received so many requests for ad 
ditional copies of Milton Mayer's “Dr. Chang Wants to 
Go Home,” which appeared in the March issue, that we 
have decided to bring it out in an attractive reprint 
Copies are available at 10 cents each, three for 25 cents, 
15 for $1 
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‘The Leaders Are the Laggards 


HE RECENT release of the of 
ficial record of the Yalta Con 
ference struck us as a revealing epi- 
sode in the conduct of American for- 
eign policy—not because of the con 
tent of the documents, for most of it 
was old hat—but because it exposed 
the extraordinary hold the worst and 
most warlike elements in the Repub 
lican Party have over Secretary of 
State Dulles. 


Just about every significant agree 
ment and disagreement at Yalta had 
been discussed, debated, denounced, 
and defended during the past ten 
years. There was no compelling 
reason to publish the official papers 
at just this moment in history; on 
the contrary, there was ample reason 
to believe that the formal release of 
the documents would anger our al- 
lies, at a time of tension, and delight 
the Communists—which is precisely 
what did happen. 


rhe pressure for publication which 
Mr. Dulles found so irresistible came 
exclusively from a small band of 
Republicans composed of Sen 
ators Knowland, Bridges, McCarthy, 
Bricker, and Dirksen. These Senators, 
dead set today against any negotia- 
tion with the Communists of Russia 
and China, thought they saw in the 
warmed-over story of the failures of 
Yalta a weapon with which to stifle 
talk of a cease-fire in the Formosa 
straits, choke off discussion of co 
existence with the Communists, and 
generally equate honorable negotia 


*The Progressive, in « series of articles and 
editorials in February end March of 1945, con 
demned many of the provisions of the 
agreement, 
Germany, the Polish settlement 
veto in 


Yalta 
including the dismemberment of 
the great pow 
the projected United Nations, and the 
general flouting of severe! of the major prin 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter 
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tion with pro-Communist appease- 
ment. David Lawrence, the Washing 
ton columnist who serves as unofficial 
spokesman for the far Right in the 
Senate, expressed it for the group 
when he that the 
Yalta” must serve to discredit talk ol 
“peaceful co-existence” and the use 
of the “same language of surrender 
and appeasement as 
Yalta.’ 

The fact that the Secretary of State 
was prepared to risk the wrath of our 
allies and imperil the bi-partisan 
base of Administration foreign policy 
by infuriating the Democrats—all 
this to court the pleasure of a clique 
of the most irresponsible members 
of the Senate—tends to confirm a 
long maturing belief on our part that 
Mr. Dulles has joined forces with 
the Knowland-McCarthy irreconcil 
ables and expresses their views in 
side the Eisenhower 


wrote “lessons ol 


was heard at 


Administration 


ee mon 
eee _—< 


“| Don’t Know, Fella—i'‘m A 
Stranger Here Myself” 


For all 


lutes to peace, patience, and co-ex 


President Eisenhower's sa 
istence the tone and temper of Ad 
ministration foreign 
veered more and more toward an in 
take -it 
proach to conllicts with the Com 
munists, especially when Mr. Dulles 
does the talking, which is most of 
the time 


policy have 


transigent, or-leave-it ap 


Americans had an unusual oppor 
tunity recently to evaluate their Se 
retary of State by contrasting his con 
duct with that of his opposite num 
ber in Great Britain, Foreign Secre 
tary Sir Anthony Eden. Both had 
flown to Thailand for the conference 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi 
zation. Both had had a fresh look at 
the tensions in Asia 

In reporting to the House of Com 
mons, Sir Anthony spoke the language 
of conciliation and 
the 


acting 


negotiation. He 
Chinese Commun 
with “restraint” re 
garding the olfshore islands of Matsu 


and Quemoy 


commended 
ists for 


Should a cease-fire be 
the straits, he 
said, consideration could then be giv 
en to international setttlement of the 
question 


achieved in Formosa 


of Chinese representation 
at the United Nations and the status 
of Formosa. There were no promises 
or threats, only the pledge to nego 
tiate The British 
Foreign Minister is no neutralist or 
appeaser; his 
American 


basic differences 


anti-Communist, 
credentials 


pro 
are unassail 
able. His words were cheered in the 
House of Commons, as indeed they 
would have been in just about every 
free legislative chamber on earth 
outside the United States—for much 
of the world is searching anxiously 
for an open door to negotiation 


For his part, Mr 


Dulles sought to 





back the Communists against a closed 
door, His report on his journey brist 
led with threats of atomic war. He 
talked of “weapons of precision” that 
could, so he said, “annihilate” Com- 
munist military centers. He bragged 
of our capacity to wage a “three-front 
war.” The Chinese Communists, he 
complained, are trying to picture the 
United States as a “paper tiger” by 
“persistently trying to belittle our 
power and throw doubt on our reso 
lution.” The fact is, he boasted, we 
are prepared to “meet hostile force 
with the greater force we possess.” 


II 


It is hard to believe that Eden and 
Dulles were evaluating the same 
situation seen first-hand at the same 
time. The contrast is between ma 
ture statesmanship, which seeks al 
ways to keep doors to negotiation 
open, and bully-boy truculence, which 
finds its outlet in slamming doors 
Sir Anthony is genuinely interested 
in a cease-fire, followed by an at 
tempt at negotiated agreements in 
Asia, while Mr. Dulles seems to have 
moved over to the Knowland-M« 
Carthy insistence that there can be 
no settlement 
terms. 


except on our own 

If this seems an overly harsh esti 
mate of the Dulles position, we can 
only recall that the Secretary of 
State omitted all mention of a 
fire in his talk and ignored altogeth 
er the prospect of negotiated settle 
ments. Mr. Dulles, failed 
to report to the country that Chiang 
Kai-shek told him he would not a¢ 
cept a cease-fire and would under no 
circumstances yield the islands lying 
a few miles off the coast of Commun 
ist China. It was not until Chiang’s 
released this news that 
the people of the United States knew 
how completely Chiang is committed 
to a settlement by force alone. 


cease 


moreover, 


government 


The net result of Mr. Dulles’ most 
recent journey to Asia has been mas 
sive confusion at home and growing 
alarm abroad. If the Communists do 
in fact regard us as a “paper tiger,” 
the Secretary of State is in some de 
gree responsible. His traveling vo 
cabulary has emphasized “liberation,” 
“massive retaliation,” “agonizing re 


appraisal,” “three-front 


war,” and 
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huckster threats 
the people at home are disinclined to 
redeem in this age of hydrogen bomb 
wartare 


“atomic ceterrents” 


There are times when it seems Mr. 
Dulles has gone over so completely 
to the Formosa First crowd's way of 
thinking that he has lost sight of the 
fact that playing Chiang Kai-shek’s 
game may lose us most of the rest of 
Asia. The governments of India, In 
donesia, Burma 
cently Japan as well 


and and more re 
oppose our at 
tempt to enroll them in a military al 
lance 
They 
selves, 
that 
have 


China 
them 
convinced 


against Communist 
communism for 
they not 


reject 
but are 
either we or Communists 
exhausted the possibilities of 
reaching a live-and-let-live agreement 

But this they 


planning a new life for themselves, 


beyond are busy 
carving free political institutions out 
of their the 
of the West's experience, and build- 
economy which will 
the fruits of 
revolution which 


own culture and best 


ing an enable 
them to enjoy 
dustrial 


the in 
they 
denied, as colonial subjects, for two 


were 
centuries. They are hunting for di 
rection and a helping hand. They 
are far more impressed by our TVA 
than our Los Alamos, far more per- 
suaded to our cause by our standard 
of living than by our stockpile of 
bombs. They accept and match our 
pennies for dams and health and 
housing, but they reject our dollars 
for military collaboration 


It is this dominant state-of-mind 


Backward People 











in Southeast Asia that illuminates 
the fatal flaw in Mr. Dulles’ present 
policy—his mounting dependence on 
military superiority in an area where 
the issues are so largely economic, 
political, and ideological. To proud 
and sensitive peoples who hunger 
for economic improvement and pol- 
itical independence, the Secretary 
of State held out the “deterrent 
power” of atomic warheads. In a 
speech that ran to some 55 para- 
graphs, he devoted only two to a dis- 
cussion of economik these 
lack 
ing in appreciation of the desperate 
economic plight of the Asian nations 

The fact that the struggle in Asia 
has taken the form of 
nomic and ideological competition 
between the United States and Rus 
sia and China 


aid, and 
were weasel-worded and wholly 


intense eco 


has become increas 


ingly clear in recent months. Presi 
dent Eisenhower recognized this when 
he reported to Congress that “olf late 
the Soviet 
tensifying its campaign to persuade 


apparatus has been in- 
the people in the less developed coun 
tries that for the 
way is the best way to achieve rapid 
The U.S.S.R 


have 


them Communist 


economic progress and 
China 
peting with increasing vigor about 
the they 
are making 

But having diagnosed the nature 
of the challenge in Asia, Mr. Eisen 
hower and his aides go right on pre 
scribing as though it old 
fashioned military struggle in which 
we are engaged. Both the Adminis 
tration and Congress have a miser 
able record in the critical field of 
economic aid to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world which are 
the process of choosing between com 
munism and freedom 


Communist been trum- 


economl 


enormous gains 


were an 


still in 


Item: Congress refuses to approve 
the modest $8,000,000 appropriation 
to the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
which would represent 
bution for 1955. 
has requested the grant but shows 


our contri 


The Administration 


no disposition to make a fight for 
it. Meanwhile, half of the 
U.N.’s long range projects for techni 
cal assistance and economic develop 
ment lack of 


funds 


about 


face suspension for 


Item: The Foreign Operations 
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Administration, which administers 
such economic aid programs as we 
have, is scheduled to go out of busi- 
ness in three months, but nothing 
whatever is being done to continue 
or replace it with a single organiza- 
tion dedicated to administering for- 
eign economic aid. 

Item: After many months of hint- 
ing at a bold new Marshall Plan type 
of program for the economic rehabili- 
tation of underprivileged countries, 
notably in Asia, the Administration 
has produced the outline of a plan 
which is pitifully meager in amount, 
totally lacking in boldness and im- 
agination, and wedded still to pri- 
mary reliance on military strategy. 
Of the total foreign aid program of 
$3,.530,000,000 for the new fiscal 
year, $2,030,000,000 will be 
marked for military operations. Of 
the $2,140,500,000 proposed for aid 
to Asia, $1,225,500,000 will go for 
arms and bases 


ear- 


This feeble response to what Pres 
ident Eisenhower conceded was a 
greatly intensified challenge by the 
Communists is unhappily bi-partisan 
in character. 

The dominant spokesmen for the 
Republican Administration are Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey, whose devotion to a balanced 
budget has made a shambles of the 
promise of a dynamic new economik 
program for the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, and Secretary of 
State Dulles, whose position is be- 
indistinguishable from the 
warlike policies of the Knowland 
clan in Congress. As for the Demo- 
crats, they have used their control 
of Congress for little that 
is creative in the field of foreign poli- 
cy. Mostly they have swallowed the 
new belligerence in the Far East with- 
out protest. 


coming 


prec 1ous 


There are no easy answers, but 
surely it is not asking too much of 
a political opposition that it ask 
some tough questions. Except for a 
handful of Congressmen, 
who are kicking up their heels in a 
hopeful way, the Democrats have 
found nothing much to challenge ex 
cept, of all things, the Administra- 
tion’s modest reduction in Army 
appropriations 

A recent Gallup Poll showed that 
a majority of Americans regard the 


freshmen 
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issues of foreign policy as far and 
away the most crucial confronting 
the nation. Other polls have made 
it clear that the people are prepared 
to accept a much more affirmative 


The Door for Gore 





It was just a year ago that a shy 
country editor blew his top one mid- 
night. Revolted by the conduct of his 
fellow Republican, Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Leroy Gore, soft-spoken 
editor of the Sauk Prairie, Wis., Star, 
called on the people of Wisconsin to 
throw McCarthy out of the Senate by 
petiuioning for 

The 


sense 


a recall election 
Gore crusade failed in the 
that it not muster the 
403,000 signatures in the required 60 
days, but the movement performed 
prodigious feats in educating and 
mobilizing public opinion against M« 
Carthy and McCarthyism 

Almost from the very beginning 
Gore and his Joe Must Go organiz 
ation were subjected to such persecu 
tion that today, one year afterward, 
Gore has been obliged to sell his 
paper to stave off financial and phys 
ical collapse and save his family life 
Spearheading the attack on Gore and 
his movement were Roman Reuter, 
who runs a restaurant and a mink 
farm in Sauk City and who has ambi 
tions to become American Legion 
commander in Wisconsin, and Har 
lan Kelley, then district attorney of 
Sauk County 

Reuter struck first by organizing 
the Door for Gore Club. Its purpose 
was to drive the Gore movement out 
of Sauk City by playing on the fears 
and frustrations of the normally sens 
ible citizens of the Sauk Prairie. As 
district attorney, Kelley harried Gore 
and his every legal 
trick he knew until he secured court 
conviction of the Joe Must Go Club 
on the ground that it had unlawfully 
engaged in political activity by op 
erating as a corporation 


could 


associates with 


It was the combination of Reuter’s 


foreign policy than the politicians 
are prepared to propose. It is the 
leaders, as General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur put it recently, who are the 
laggards 


campaign of hate on Main Street and 
Kelley's harassment in the courts that 
drove the Sauk Prairie 
In announcing the sale, 
Gore said that “the post-recall devel 


Gore to sell 


Star recently 


opment has created an impossible sit 
uation I with the 


and my 


laced 
family 
Since the beginning of 
current litigation, our daughter has 
been separated from us by necessity 


was 
choice between my 


newspaper 


other reasons. I have 
weeks in court. I have 
gone sleepless too many nights to do a 


creditable editorial job 


“The Gore Club, insig 
nificant as its membership has been, 


“There are 
spent many 


Door lor 


was notably successful in its primary 
target. It has driven a tough wedge of 
personal hatred into the community 


It's a small wedge, but if you've ever 
sat on a small, sharp splinter you 
have some understanding of how dis 
concerting even auny wedge can be.” 
Cover 


Reuter Crawls for 


The sale of the Sauk Prairie Star 
unexpectedly yielded a wholesome by 
product. His success in driving Gore 
to sell the paper led Reuter to fancy 
himself a home-grown fuehrer with 
boundless authority in the com 
munity. In an interview with the Mil 
waukee Journal he warned the new 
owners of the Star, Elmer Anderson 
and his son, Robert, to “stay neutral 
and don't take a stand in politics 
whatsoever.” They'll be all right, he 
said, “if they keep their noses clean” 
and refrain “from expressing political 
opinions.” As for himself, “I'm still 
for McCarthy and always will be.” 
But Reuter had overextended him 
self. His arrogant warning to the An 
dersons was denounced throughout 
the state, by officials of the Wiscon 





sin Legion as well as the Wisconsin 
Civil Liberties Union, by editors, 
clergymen, and public officials. The 
Andersons announced editorially that 
they had no intention of “slinking 
down back alleys afraid to open our 
mouths to express an opinion!" Reu 
ter felt obliged to run for cover by 
invoking the oldest dodge of them all 

the claim that he had been mis 
quoted, But it was only after the 
storm of protest began to beat about 
him, ten days after the interview had 
appeared, that he issued his crawling 
repudiation. The Milwaukee Journal, 
an eminently reliable paper, revealed 
that its reporter had written a memo 
randum at the time of the interview 
quoting Reuter as warning that he 
would denounce the story and claim 
he had been misquoted if the story 
were “bad.” 


Phenomenal Response 





Meanwhile, the legal action 
brought against the Joe Must Go 
Club by Kelley is pending in the 
courts, Kelley, happily, was defeated 
for re-election in November and his 
successor has now dismissed the charg 
es against the officers of the Club with 
the stipulation that he might reinstate 
the complaints pending outcome of 
the case against the Club itself. ‘That 
case is soon to be argued on appeal 
before the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
The Joe Must Go Club was found 
guilty in a lower court of violating 
state laws prohibiting a corporation 
from contributing funds for political 
purposes. 

The officers of the Club and their 
counsel are confident they have a 
strong case and have high hopes of 
winning the appeal. They are greatly 
heartened, too, by the phenomenal 
response they have had from the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation in 
their drive for a legal defense fund. 
On Jan. 17 they sent an appeal letter 
to the 13,000 persons who circulated 
recall petitions or contributed to the 
recall fund. In less than a month 
2,100 persons had sent contributions 
totaling $11,000. The total has now 
reached the $13,000 mark, of which 
40 per cent came from residents of 
Wisconsin and the remainder from 
the other 47 states. 

Gore himself has no plans for the 
immediate future. He wants to rest a 
while and write a bit and reunite his 
family. He is not in a mood to look 
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much beyond that right now, not even 
when he is asked how he feels about 
the recent Life editorial suggesting 
that he run against McCarthy when 
the voters of Wisconsin get their next 
crack at him, in 1958. 


Weird Justice 





The story of Harvey Matusow and 
Marie Natvig is rapidly becoming one 
of the weirder tales of our time. Both 
were paid government informers 
Both put the finger on individuals 
accused of Communist affiliation 
Both now swear they lied when they 
testified for the government. Both in 
sist their testimony which resulted in 
imprisonment of some and the black 
ening ol the reputations of others was 
false. But observe now what happens: 

Matusow is found guilty of crim 
inal contempt and sentenced to three 
imprisonment by a_ federal 
judge in Texas—not because he lied 
in the first but 
tried to “obstruct justice” by 
ting later that he had lied! 

Mrs 


years 


because he 
admit 


instance, 


Natvig is indicted on nine 
counts of perjury—not one of them 
even faintly related to the original 
lies she confesses she told, but all of 
them accusing her of lying when she 
admitted she had lied in her original 
testimony! 


Book-Burning, New Style 





The recent disclosure that the Post 
Office Department has banned de 
livery of the Soviet dailies Pravda and 
Izvestia in the United States provided 
many Americans with their first in 


timation that another arm of our gov- 
ernment is cracking down hard with 
new weapons of censorship akin to 
those employed in the Soviet Union. 
Actually the Post Office Department 
has been burning books and pamph- 
lets—tons of them—for many months 
in its Own quiet way. 

For some time literature sent from 
abroad to the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, the educational agen 
cy of the Quakers, has been seized 
and burned in Boston. In a recent 
series of articles the Boston Post joy 
fully revealed that “tons of Red 
propaganda is halted and burned 
here by special customs agents.’ 

The “Red propaganda” includes 
publications sent by Peace News of 
London, a non-Communist pacifist 
publication, to the New England of 
fices of the AFSC in Cambridge, Mass. 
Among the pamphlets burned were 
1,000 copies of The Third Camp and 
The Camp of Liberation published 
by Peace News, publications spon- 
sored by the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom and the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, and a magazine criti 
cizing U.S. conduct in Guatemala. All 
in all, the Post boasted, thousands ol 
sacks of mail are tossed into the in 
cinerator every year in Boston alone 

George F. Kennan, formerly our 
iumbassador to the Soviet Union, has 
asked the question no one in author- 
ity in Washington has dared answer. 
Commenting on the ban of Pravda 
and Izvestia, he wondered, in a letter 
to the New York Times 

“Are there really people in our gov 
ernment who believe that our own 
political philosophy is so unconvin« 
ing, our attachment to it so weak, our 
youth so bewildered and gullible 
and the outlook of our adversaries, on 
the other hand, so forceful, so logical, 
and so persuasive—that we must 
shield our people physically from 
every confrontation with Communist 
thought? 

“How ironic that such suggestions 
should so often come from those 
whose stock in trade is the claim to 
be the most ardent devotees and 
guardians of the national virtues. 
And how pertinent Milton's contempt 
for ‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adver 
sary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat.” 
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(( The Achievement of Harvey Matusow 
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ARVEY MATUSOW is not yet 
30 and going a bit at the hips. 
He needs a haircut and probably 
always will. His clothes have a cer- 
tain elegance but they are no longer 
new. The wife of his McCarthy phase, 
a rich woman named Arvilla Bentley, 
must have bought the bulk of them 
for him. They fit him no better now 
than his opinions from that period, 
which was only two years ago. 

He delights in those slightly greasy 
nylon shirts which itinerants need if 
they travel far and fast and must 
refresh their linen in the wash basins 
of second-class hotels. He might be 
a second-echelon man for a gambling 
syndicate after a reform administra 
tion had pushed it underground. 

His face is uncreased by experience 
or the consciousness of sin; its empti 
ness takes on force only in the smile 

half a sneer—which precedes the 
moment at which he delivers some 
fresh affront to the Department of 
Justice attorneys whose dreams he 
troubles these days. 

This is the face which looks out 
upon us again and again from the 
gamier newspapers—the face of the 
young man of bad habits and worse 
reputation who seems like the most 
convenient suspect in a passionless 
Greenwich Village crime, or the face 
of Harry Gross, the bookie who 
bought the Brooklyn cops. It is the 
face of the hipster, that has never 
known faith and order; it thinks not 
but only waits for some vagrant im 
pulse from a stronger mind. 

It is the face of a part of the 
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fifties. And Harvey Matusow is a 
parody on all that part of the fifties 
which has jerrybuilt facades to hide 
its empty interiors—the spiritualism 
of non-believers, the patriotism of 
those who hate their country. He is 
our witness on a part of the fifties, 
as Whittaker Chambers was our wit 
ness on a part of the thirties. 


Harvey Matusow, the fifties’ wit 
ness against the fifties, is the son 
of a Bronx candy store proprietor 
He finds it possible to describe him- 
self as a veteran of two wars, with 
out ever having heard a small arms 
weapon fired by an enemy in either 
of them. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1947 after a year’s post-Army 
idleness, chiefly, it appears, as an 
alternative to standing on street cor 
ners 

Early in 1950, he went to the FBI 
and offered himself as an under 
ground informant. He was put on its 
payroll at $70 a month, which was a 
helpful subsidy, because his only 
other source of revenue was from such 
water-boy's functions in the revolu- 
tion as operating the switchboard in 
the Daily Worker office and selling 
books at the party's Jefferson School. 

His FBI reports were on the same 
low plane of Bolshevik experience 
He gave the Bureau a diagram of 
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the party offices on 13th Street, the 
first name of the elevator operator in 
Communist headquarters, an unkept 
promise to provide pictures of young 
Communists painting slogans in Har 
lem, and the details of a speech in 
which the comrades were told that 
the Negro is oppressed in the deep 
South. His final report said that he 
was about to be tried as a suspected 
“OSS” agent and for cheating in a 
Sunday Worker subscription contest 

He was expelled from the party 
in January, 1951, and a year later 
emerged as a professional witness 
against the Communists. The FBI 
now that it began to distrust 
him as a source while he was still 
in the party; but the Bureau failed 
to convey any doubts it had to the 
Department of Justice. He was a wit 
ness at the Smith Act trials of the 
13 second-line Communist leaders 
in the summer of 1952, and at the 
January, 1954, trial of Clinton Jencks, 
an officer of the left-wing Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union for per 
juring his Taft-Hartley non-Commu 
nist affidavit. 


says 


Matusow testified twice before the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and twice before the Senate 
Internal Security Committee and, last 
of all, before McCarthy's Government 
Operations Subcommittee. McCarthy 
assigned him to report on Communist 
infiltration of Time and the New 
York Times, two journals whose nega 
tive attitude towards himself was al 
ready proof enough to McCarthy of 
their un-American character 





His memoirs as a secret FBI agent 
were the main story in the New York 
Journal-American for Feb. 5, 1952 
The New York City Board of Educa 
tion paid him $25 a day as an expert 
on Communist penetration of the 
schools. The New York Times gave 
him $300 for an affidavit asserting 
that Communists had fomented a 
1949 New York student riot. The 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
offered him as a witness against the 
Labor Youth League, the Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, and 
the Council on  Soviet-American 
Friendship 

ll 

Matusow now recalls his lost self 
from that period as a young man 
“who would do anything for a buck.” 
But our interior motives are seldom 
that simple to ourselves, and Harvey 
Matusow seems to have dreamed of 
glory more than money, which has 
never seemed really important to 
him, unless you count the ten, twenty, 
and hundred-dollar bills for which 
he scrabbles to buy himself a new 
suit or get himself through the next 
two weeks; no man with so small a 
concern for debt could really care 
much about cash. 


It is not difficult to understand 
what drove Matusow: his every ism 
has been an affectation born of a 
morbid love of admiration and the 
vision of what everyone would say 
as he walked his garish way. Hell 
for him is the condition of going un 
noticed. 

His recollections of November, 
1951, when he was grooming himself 
for the witness part are full of that 
search for the special trick of busi 
ness which can make one actor dif 
ferent from all others. Ed Edmiston, 
the Dayton newspaperman who was 
the first trained anti-Communist wit 
ever met, was also his first 
coach. 


ness he 
dramatic 


Opening day came and Harvey 
Matusow went before the House Un 
American Activities Committee on 
February 5, 1952. He came back to 
his hotel and wrote in his diary: 
“Hearing started at 10:30 a.m 
Went along fine as planned. Re 
cessed at noon and learned that King 
George of England had died. What 
a break for me. The King had to 
die on my day of triumph. Pushed 
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me right off the front Oh, 
well, I'll have my say in due time 
McCarran Committee 
see me 
my way.” 


page 
boys want to 
That's a good sign. I'm on 
It was the grief of an who 
had opened in his first big part on 
the might of a general newspaper 
strike. And Harvey Matusow’s way 
was less golden than he had expected 
it to be; he has a habit of finding 
it thus with every way he chooses 


actor! 


The professional witness is a low 
paid slavey, and between calls he 
must find his living any way he can. 
For Harvey Matusow it best 
when he was a sort of private buffoon 
for Senator McCarthy. He met M« 
Carthy during the 1952 Wisconsin 
primary campaign, to which he came 
as a speaker on Americanism and its 
enemies. His McCarthy 
are those of any racket guy remember 
ing the 

“McCarthy and I are 
same mold,” says Harvey Matusow 


was 


memories of 


boss 


cut from the 

On one of those wild nights, Matu 
sow says McCarthy threw him a $100 
bill and said, “Go buy yourself a 
He clearer 
those the sight of 


suit.” recalls no vision 
from than 
pretty girls opening envelopes from 
all over the country and sorting the 
bills they On primary 
night, McCarthy drank until every 
Matusow and him had 
gone everyone seems to KO 
home before Harvey. Then McCarthy 
stripped off his shirt and said, “I'll 
you my quarter 
Harvey threw quarter, and 
McCarthy which 
seemed almost to cut him in two 

And then McCarthy sent him off 
with a McCarthyism, the 
Fight for America—inscribed by hab 
“Harvey Matusow—a Great 
American.” Harvey went West to toil 
and lie for other Republican Senators 
rhe Pocatello, Idaho, High School 
suspended classes to hear him dis 
course for two hours in teen age terms 
on the dark night of the He 
told those youngsters that he had 
worked closely with giants of subvert 
sion like Gerhart Eisler and had been 
sent by the Czech delegation to the 
United Nations to set up an atomic 
espionage ring at Los Alamos. Poca 
tello was elevating its youth with a 
juvenile delinquent acting out comic 
books. 

The glow was brightest on Election 


days 


contained 


one except 
home; 


scar for a 
him a 
unveiled a 


show 


scar 


copy of 


it to 


soul 


Night, 1952. He flew to Washington 
with Dr. J]. B. Matthews, the Einstein 
of anti-Communist science, and there 
he met Mrs. Arvilla P. Bentley, a 
wealthy grass widow with a 
spiritual crush on McCarthy 


Billy 


be addressed as 


deep 
It was Bentley's delight to 
“Duchess.” She had 
a sprawling oil portrait of McCarthy 
in the great hall of her house on Fox 
Hill Road in Washington, and she 
contributed to his struggles against 
his enemies a sum which Matusow, 
with his usual precision, places some 
where between $7,000 and $70,000 
The degree of Mrs. Bentley's bounty 
became subject to so much curiosity 
for the Senate Committee investigat 
ing McCarthy's finances that she re 
moved herself to the 
avoid its subpoena shortly after the 


2 
Jahamas to 


election 

J. B. Matthews provided Harvey 
Matusow as an escort; he was so 
agreeable a companion in exile that 
she made him her husband the fol 
lowing March. She was the great prize 
of his life, but he dissipated this one 
as he had so many others, and by 
August of 1953, they were divorced 
Matusow salvaged from the experi 
ence only the car she had given him 
By now his dreams were shadowed; 
there is a certain order even in the 
had and Harvey 
Matusow, drifting aimlessly about the 
night world, was an affront to all 
permanence. After awhile his 


society he chosen, 


new 


friends began to distrust him private 


faith re 
evel 


their 
and 


ly, although 
loud 


public 


mained clear as 


Ihe night of his divorce, Matusow 
long, wild, never-answered 
letter to McCarthy that was a mixture 
of love and repudiation. He told Me 
Carthy that he would do anything 
for a buck. He still LOVED Billy 
Bentley and always would; all right, 
he admitted that he had sold the 
story of their courtship to Drew Pear 
son for $250, but no one could say 
that he had given Pearson that story 
about the time he'd beaten Billy up 
last summer. 

He closed with a vow of eternal 
fealty. But, said Matusow, “I don't 
want to go near politics again I 
still wish there were a middle course.” 
The next day he wrote in his diary 
that the real need of a man like him 


wrote a 
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self “is usually love, which by his 


actions he can only destroy.” 

There followed a year which no 
witness, particularly Matusow, is able 
to make coherent. He seems to have 
sought some obscure corner where 
people would still look at him—as 
a comedian in a Washington night 
club, as a television actor, as a dis 
jockey in Dallas. 

Harvey Matusow is most revealing 
not in what he reports but in what 
he parodies; he is a rag-bag of all 
the cliches about conversion and apos 
tasy. His accounts of his regeneration 
are clogged with turning points: (1) 
A near suicide averted by a sudden 
impulsion of the will to live, in the 
desert near Las Vegas; (2) confirma 
tion as a Latter Day Saint in Texas; 
(3) a walk down the street in New 
York a few months ago to be brought 
up short by a sign in front of a 
synagogue: “Do justly, have mercy 
and walk humbly with thy God 
“That stuck with me ,” he says, “ever 
since.” 

Whatever the quality of Matusow’s 
spiritual experiences, they are un 
rivaled for quantity in the history 
of mysticism. Under these frequent, 
if intermittent, bombardments of the 
light, he seems very early to have 
conceived the notion of writing a 
book that would expose McCarthy 
and the more disreputable ,;of the 
barn-burners in his lost world; he 
does not appear, in that phase, to 
have considered attacking such shields 
of the Republic as the FBI and the 
Justice Department. 

During one bout of light, he de 
cided to present himself face to face 
with various persons he had named 
as Communists and present his apolo 
gies. The best witness to this fling 
at repentance was Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, then a target of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
rhe Bishop reported that, in April 
of 1954, Matusow accosted him in a 
radio studio and declared himself 
anxious to undo what he described 
as the harm he had done innocent 
people. He asked the Bishop to find 
$1500 to help him write a purgative 
confession. 

When Bishop Oxnam made publi 
the incident, the Un-American Activ 
ities Committee summoned Matu 
sow, and he told them that, though 
he had been an“unstable young vet 
eran,” he had never lied and that, 
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if the Bishop said he had, the Bishop 
was an untruthful man. Matusow had 
spent the previous five 
months peddling an outline of his 
memoirs to various commercial pub 
lishers, all of whom rejected his pro 
posed book. 


most ol 


He fed himself, between these essays 
at escape, as a witness in the Jencks 
trial in January of 1954, and, through 
out the year, as a witness before the 


Control Board 
Communist 

the 

Labor 


Activities 
against three major 
fronts. When he went on 
to testify against the Youth 
League, he says he half a 
mind to refuse to testify. But he drop 
ped that the SACB's 
hearing officer, former Senator Harry 
Cain, an old 
warmly, and 
Counsel Joseph 


Subversive 
stand 
was ol 


idea because 


friend, greeted him 
Labor Youth League 
Bucholt looked at 
him with hostility. “I chose the easy 
way out,” says Matusow, “by catering 
to the sympathetic attitude.” 


By now, his were a 
scandal among the patriots, and every 
professional except J. Edgar Hoover 
appears to have known of them. The 
had used him up; the 
private entrepreneurs of the search 
had him forth; he 
had not, in his own phrase, a friend 
in the world. Yet Assistant Attorney 
General Warren Olney III sent him 
a letter soliciting his testimony against 
the Labor Youth League September 
17, 1953, and he did not complete 
his $25-a-day service for the SACB 
until the late spring of 1954 


wanderings 


committees 


for treason cast 


He hung around Dallas through 
September of last year and 
forth in pursuit of a 


sheen—uranium prospecting in [ tah 


then set 
new delusive 
He was, as is his custom, almost broke 
and began his 
According to his story, he had stop 
ped off in New Mexico, 
there he was reached by phone by 
Angus Cameron of the small publish 
ing house of Cameron and Kahn 


journey by bicycle 


Taos, and 


It was a logical terminus, Cameron 
and his partner Albert Kahn 
been frequently accused of pro-Com 
munist tendencies 
without reason in my case and have 
felt the need to invoke the Filth 
Amendment when questioned about 
them. Cameron and Kahn is an un 
blushingly left-wing 
alone would publish Harvey 


h ive 


as Kahn says hat 


and it 
Matu 


house 


sow's memoirs 

Fast in October 
Kahn helped him with 
He 
poverished; they gave him his $1500 
advance 


Matusow 
Albert 


script 


came 
and 
lonely and im 


his was 


and a shabby room in a 
West Side hotel, and assigned Herbert 
Tank, a 
constant 
that 


be Communists, 


Communist seaman, as hi 


conct cle 
Kahn 


says 


companion. He 
and 
but he 
are nice guys; and, if they are 
him, it’s all right with him 
Matusow is an empty 
the wayside until 
terested party finds him and primes 
him full 
Early in February, he 
a blockbuster 
he had 
the eleven 


now Cameron may 
they 
using 
Harvey 
shell which 
lies by some in 


and sets him off 


like 
He gave affidavits that 


went oll 


lied in his testimony 
Smith Act 
1952 and against Jencks in 1954. Law 
yers flor 


avainst 
defendants in 
the defendants in each case 


seized the affidavits and moved into 
court for a reversal of the conviction 

Matusow’'s testimony against the 
junior varsity had 
sumed 700 pages of the trial record 
in their that, in 
six separate instances, he had 
the the detendants 
warmed-over passages from what used 
to be inflammatory in Marxist-Lenin 


ist rhetoric 


Communist 


con 
case. He swore now 
put 


into mouths of 


and which remains the 


stulf that sends a man to prison un 


the Smith Act 
The new Matusow swore that he 
had invented the more militant of his 
quotes and that, in one instance, Roy 
Cohn, then an assistant U.S 
had coaxed him into imagining a 
lurid adornment to what had 


der 


attorney 


other 
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wise been a faint, gray conversation 
about the state of business in the 
Jefferson School bookstore. Matusow 
also said he lied when he testified 
that Jencks had identified himself 
as a Communist Party member on 
three occasions after filing a Taft 
Hartley affidavit denying any con- 
nection with the party. 


In Washington, Justice Department 
officials cried aloud to all who would 
listen and not attribute that the FBI 
hadn't trusted Matusow since 1950. 
William O. Tompkins, chief of the 
department's Internal Security Di 
vision, sent forth word that Matusow 
had stolen books from the Jefferson 
School library and finally had been 
expelled from the party for forging 
returns in a Sunday Worker subscrip 
tion contest. 


IV 


It hardly washed. Matusow is too 
prudent a fellow to throw away any 
scrap of paper from his prior incarna 
tion. And, while Tompkins stood on 
the findings of a Communist Party 
trial committee in one moment, dis 
missed Matusow as trivial in the next, 
and then prepared to fly to New York 
and observe the disaster area at first 


hand, Matusow came up with a letter 
from the FBI, thanking him for in 
formation solicited in February, 1953, 
two years after the Bureau was sup- 
posed to have marked him as un 
trustworthy. 


And Matusow produced a letter, 
on Justice Department stationery, 
thanking him for his testimony in 
the Jencks case and bearing the signa 
ture of U.S. Attorney Charles F. Her 
ring, of El Paso, Texas. “As you know, 
your testimony was absolutely essen 
tial for a successful prosecution and 
you presented it in a fine, intelligent 
manner.” Herring's gratified endorse 
ment was dated February 5, 1954. 

It washed no better, when Harvey 
Matusow got through calling himself 
a perjurer in the 1952 Smith Act 
trials, and the former Assistant U.S 
Attorneys who had used him were put 
on the stand in rebuttal, David 
Marks, who had supervised the pros 
ecution, said that the FBI had 
brought him Matusow as a witness 
in December of 1951, and unblushing 
ly identified a contemporaneous mem 
orandum in which he had said that 
Matusow “impresses me as sincere 
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and truthful as well as intelligent.” 

Roy Cohn, disinterred and uncom- 
fortable, swore that everything Matu- 
sow said had been given to the FBI 
for corroboration. “It all checked 
out,” said Cohn. 

By then, a great wild clatter had 
arisen over Harvey Matusow. He was 
summoned to Washington to be ex- 
amined by what most of us still think 
of as the McCarran Committee, there 
to be shouted at by the Jenners and 
the Welkers and to shout them down 
in return. He was by now a truly 
remarkable witness—in the opera 
bouffe sense demanded by the in- 
quisitions of the fifties. His voice 
was strong and loud; if his questioners 
relaxed, he would leap into a mad 
filibuster which no television film 
editor could resist. He had taken us 
back to the thirties before there was 
a Fifth Amendment gambit and when 
left-wing witnesses met Martin Dies 
and fairly spat in his eye. 

Harvey Matusow had always dream 
ed of cash and glory and companion 
ship, but he never seems to have con 
ceived himself as an instrument of 
history, and that is what he may be. 

In the New York Smith Act appeal, 
the government yielded up his re- 
ports to the FBI when he was one 
of its agents in the Communist Party. 
Each had been carefully preserved 
in its transparent plastic wrapper. It 
was the first time the public could 
see the day-to-day reports of a Com 
munist for the FBI; and these empty, 
tawdry, inconsequential samples made 
a travesty of all the movies and tele 
vision programs which have built the 
legend of FBI underground. 

And Roy Cohn sat, sulky, seedy, 
and only a memory, in the witness 
chair to be badgered by Harry Sacher, 
counsel for the Communist appeal. If 
Harvey Matusow had done nothing 
else, he had produced a moment when 
Roy Cohn must face the cross-ex- 
amination of a lawyer for Commu- 
nists, and the fifties could never be 
again what they were. For as Harvey 
Matusow sneered and shouted and 
released his depth charges, there came 
the shock of recognition that, what- 
ever his interior fantasies, he was the 
reality of the first part of the fifties. 
For nothing and no one escaped his 
memory—from the Justice Depart- 
ment down to the shabbiest man who 
huddles in a dusty loft and clips the 
Daily Worker and dreams of some 


rich patron who will pay him to rescue 
the republic 

Matusow had been a runner for 
a racket mob which had infected the 
whole of our society, and those of 
us who thought of ourselves as liberal 
anti-Communists deserved to feel the 
same shame at the sight of him that 
the McCarthyites should. 

Like Chambers, when words failed 
him, Matusow had the irrefutable, 
unalterable documents. New York 
City Superintendent of Schools Wil 
liam Jansen had respectfully enlisted 
him in the search for Communist 
teachers; Matusow’s knowledge and 
experience would, said Jansen, “be 
of great value to us.” The Columbia 
Broadcasting System had bequeathed 
him a letter crawling with apologies 
for using a pro-Communist actor on 
the Godfrey show. Those letters are 
not from McCarthy; they are from 
respectable, frightened men, and they 
are from all of us. 


In the face of that revelation, noth 
ing seemed further from the point 
than the statement that Matusow had 
ruined his case because he was again 
allied with Communists. His new 
affiliation seemed in fact just the 
turn of the screw that was needed to 
bring home the enormity of a govern- 
ment which would use the likes of 
him to send men to prison, which 
told its citizens to trust him, and now 
moves passionately to destroy him be- 
cause he is trying, whatever his rea- 
sons, to get men out of prison. 


V 


I don't believe that Matusow could 
have done what he has done any 
where but with the Communists. For 
all of us shared the sins of the fifties; 
only the Communists had no hostages 
to one of the brands of anti-Commu 
nism which are all shadowed and 
degraded by the spectacle of Harvey 
Matusow. 

The Communists, like him, are out- 
side respectable society; the infection 
has spread so far that only an out 
sider could show it to us. The Lord 
chooses strange instruments; it seems 
somehow proper that our enemies 
should provide us with the best pic 
ture we could have of the disease 
which was destroying us, that a liar 
should reveal to us the truth about 
ourselves, and that a sick young man 
should help restore our health. 
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N July 16 it will be 10 years since 

the atomic bomb first burst be 

fore men’s eyes at Alamogordo, New 

Mexico. This decade has seemed but 

a moment in which to assess the 

monumental changes the bomb has 

brought to the relationships between 

man and nature and between war 
and peace. 

How can we judge what the bomb 
really means, how can we imagine 
what the bomb may do to our world? 
Perhaps two things can be said at the 
beginning. 

One is that in any consideration of 
atomic or hydrogen weapons official 
secrecy has withheld crucial facts 
needed for mature and realistic judg- 
ment. We are not told the precise 
strength of the new H-bomb. We are 
never given an approximate figure of 
the number of bombs in our national 
stockpile. Responsible citizens, in 
cluding members of Congress and 
most of the military, must constantly 
make decisions in this perilous age 
without knowing what our real 
atomic strengths and weaknesses are. 
We walk blindly alongside the rim of 
Hell. 

The second thing which can be 
said is that these wholesale destroyers 
(the A-bomb and the H-bomb) in 
contestably add a new dimension to 
war. And they are not only a revolu 
tion in military affairs; they repre 
sent a decisive turn in human history. 

Apparently there are still many 
people who believe, or who act as if 
they believed, the officially fostered 
myth that the bomb is just another 
weapon. But many scientists and 
others who have had years to think 
about these new destroyers are con 
vinced that the A-bomb and H-bomb 
are so vastly different they should not 
really be called bombs. Moreover, 
there is, as Winston Churchill put it 
recently, “an immense gulf between 
the atomic and the hydrogen bomb 
The atomic bomb with all its terror 
did not carry us outside the scope of 
human control. [But with the de 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb] 
the entire foundation of human af 
fairs was revolutionized and man 
kind placed in a situation both meas 
ureless and laden with doom.” 

Our present use of nuclear energy 
is something vastly different from the 
swords and guns of the past. Our 
ability to destroy civilization and to 
menace all life on earth is something 
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by Michael Amrine 


This is the second of a series of 
articles exploring the peril and 
promise of atomic power. Other 
articles in the series will exam 
ine the impact of atomic power 
in the fields of medicine, agri 
culture, public power, and for 
eign affairs. Michael Amrine, 
one of the nation’s foremost in 
terpreters of modern science, has 
worked closely with Harold 
Urey and Albert Einstein. Form 
erly editor of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, he recently 
won Variety's award for the 
“best public service program of 
the year” with his television 
series, Atomic Report.—_Tue 
Eprrors 


new under the sun. Perhaps just men 
tioning some of the established facts 
will make this clearer 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of radiation, the nuclear 
bombs of today are extraordinarily 
bigger than the old bombs. The 
A-bomb dropped at Hiroshima was 
the equivalent of about 20,000 tons of 
INT, that is, thousands of times as 
powerful as the blockbusters thous 
and pounders—of World War II 
The A-bomb that fell on Hiroshima 
resulted in 200,000 persons killed on 
missing. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has said that new A-bombs are 25 
times more powerful than the first 
A-bomb, and the Joint Congressional! 
Committee has said that the H-bomb 
detonated March 1, 1952 was 250 
times more powerful than the Hiro 
shima bomb. The H-bomb shook 
buildings 176 miles away and shot 
forth a radioactive cloud 17 milk 
high and 28 miles in diameter. That 
H-bomb exploded in 1952 was equa! 
to a force of at least ten million ton 
of TNT. Such a bomb will cause total 
destruction by blast within a radi 
of four miles, an area of 50 square 
miles. It will cause severe damage 
within a radius of eight miles, ar 
area of 200 square miles. Furthes 
more, as we now know, its radiation 
has a potential for causing damage to 
human beings hundreds of miles 
away. In 1955, after the AEC had 
evaded fall-out questions for years, its 
statement revealed that 7,000 square 
miles were made temporarily danger 
ous by the 1952 bomb 

No approximate estimates of the 
numbers of bombs we have are ever 
officially made. President Eisenhower 
has said that our stockpile of bombs 
is equal in destructive power to all! 
the bombs dropped by both sides on 
all cities and on all troops during 
World War Il 

The cost of these monsters is not a 
prohibitive factor, and raw materials 
are no longer a serious problem. Dr 
Cecil F. Powell, British Nobel-win 
ning physicist, says it is reasonable to 
assume that the United States has 
about 4,000 atomic bombs and the 
Soviet Union 1,000. It is his belief 
that ten or twenty well-directed 
H-bombs would make “ordinary or 
ganized life impossible” in Britain 
He also calculates that H-bombs are 
now equal in power to 20 million ton 





of TNT, or twice the 1952 H-bomb, 
and that the material for six such 
bombs would give Britain as much 
constructive power as the labor of all 
the miners of the country for one 
year 


H-bombs are presumably still in 
the experimental stage and not on 
the production line; that, plus secrecy, 
makes it extremely difficult to reach a 
reliable estimate of their cost. But 
there seems little reason to doubt that 
the H-bomb, like the A-bomb, has no 
equal in the cheapness of destruction 
per dollar spent. If a fighter plane 
costing a million dollars, carrying a 
pilot whose training cost fifty thou; 
and dollars, drops a two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar bomb which 
kills :six hundred thousand people 
and causes an additional million cas 
ualties, as might be possible in down 
town New York, the cost would come 
to less than a dollar per head to put 
a million and a half persons out of 
commission. This is much cheaper 
than using half a million men with a 
half million rifles and bullets to 


achieve a much less certain effect 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, with the 


brilliant gift of expression that has 
brought him so much trouble, said 
once that these weapons represented 
the supreme achievement of “the evil 
that a dollar can do.” 

It should be clear from this and 
many similar calculations that there 
is no defense against these weapons as 
there was a defense against the Luft 
waffe during the Battle of Britain 
The RAF knocked down 20 to 30 per 
cent of incoming bombers. This was 
a prohibitive price. But if the Nazi 
bombers had been carrying atomic 
bombs, London and Coventry would 
not merely have been shattered but 
would have been blasted and burned 
to bits. They could not have been re 
built—they would have had to be 
built again 

The current kill-rate, with all anti 
aircraft methods now available, is not 
appreciably higher than it was then 
The U.S. Air Defense Command 
would be happy if it felt it could 
shoot down one out of two incoming 
attackers, They feel confident of one 
in ten, hope for getting one in three. 

What this adds up to is that our 
cities are virtually unprotected, as 
are “enemy” cities. 
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At this point in our grisly chain of 
thought, we come to still another and 
even more ghastly prospect. The Pres 
ident said in his inaugural address 
that “science is about to confer upon 
us as its final gift the ability to erase 
life from this planet.” This forebod 
ing remark about the possible end of 
the human experiment did not re 
ceive headlines that day, but since 
then many people have assumed that 
he was talking about radiation effects 
from H-bombs 

Could H-bomb radiation destroy 
life on earth? The answer from some 
scientists is, “Certainly.” The answer 
from most scientists is, “Very likely.” 
The answer from the Atomic Energy 
Commission is silence, or what is 
worse, obfuscation, and what seem to 
be deliberately misleading assurances 

rhe core of a bomb explosion is a 
fireball which lasts but a few seconds 
This is a miniature sun with a heat of 
millions of degrees. Even in the case 
of the old-fashioned Alamogordo 
A-bomb, the fireball was hotter than 
the surface of the sun, although not 
hotter than its interior. At Alamo 
gordo the fireball was one-third of a 
mile across and the radiation was the 
equivalent of a million tons of ra 
dium. It can readily be seen that a 
bomb which produces a fireball hav 
ing a diameter of more than three 
miles, as in the case of the 
H-bomb, would release truly enorm 
ous amounts of radiation into the 
atmosphere. 


Specifically, the amount of radi 


A Cloud No Bigger Than 
A Man's Future 


ation does not increase merely in di 
rect relation to the linear dimension, 
but by something like the cube of 
linear dimension. In the case of the 
1952 H-bomb, the diameter of the 
fireball was nine times that of the 
Alamogordo bomb; thus it would be 
conservative to assume that the total 
amount of radiation from this 1952 
H-bomb was about 730 million tons 
of radium. 

Ihe published literature, including 
calculations by Szilard, the 
original partner of Fermi in early 
fission experiments, is quite explicit 
that the fusion reaction of the 
H-bomb variety is much more pro 
ductive of radiation than is the fission 
process of the ordinary A-bomb 
Szilard and many others have shown 
that in fusion much more of the en 
ergy comes off as radiation, com 
paratively less as blast and heat. 


Leo 


This initial radioactivity dissipates 
rapidly. Starting with “a million tons 
of radium” as at Alamogordo, at the 
end of one hour so many atoms have 
sent forth their unstable particles as 
radiation that the radioactive ma 
terial, now diffused in 
equivalent to only 6,000 tons of ra 
dium. After a day it is 130 tons, after 
a week it is equal to thirteen tons 
The activity after a year comes down 
to the equivalent of one-tenth of a 
ton of radium. 


clouds, is 


Is this a little or a lot? 


The answer is complicated—al 
though one is tempted to answer that 
it seems more to fish-buyers in Tokyo 
than it does to those who compose 
AEC press releases 

Another similar that it 
seems less to military planners, with 
their calculated risks, than it does to 
geneticists, who have seen how radi 
ation affects heredity. 

Dr. E. D. Adrian, physiologist who 
is president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, has 
warned that radiation set loose by 
bombs in the air will remain there or 
enter into the earth's surface and into 
plants and animals; it will not vanish 
The human race could not stand 
more than a few thousand large 
atomic explosions whether they hit or 
miss the target, Dr. Adrian maintains 
This does not mean that everyone 
would be killed, but that reproduc 
tively capable people would be rend 
ered sterile. 

This creeping suicide of the race 


answer is 
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would probably not be total in a 
mere generation or two. Dr. Eugene 
Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, and Henry 
Quastler, his colleague at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, think the process 
might take a thousand years. But the 
radiation clouds which are the biggest 
single things man has ever been able 
to produce could also be collectively 
mankind's major irrevocable 
Once a fatal amount of radiation 
were released, there would be nothing 
mankind could do about it. Unless we 
could migrate to another planet cap 
able of supporting us, the fate of hu 
manity would be sealed more surely 
than the fate of an individual who is 
over-exposed to radiation 

This possibility lies behind the re 
cent dramatic appeal from the Fed 
eration of American Scientists to the 
United Nations, asking that body to 
work for an international commission 
to regulate atomic tests here, in the 
Pacific, in Russia, or wherever bombs 
are tested. 

The chairman of the Federation, 
M. Stanley Livingston of Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, an 
atomic pioneer whose experience with 
radiation goes back to the first cyclo 
trons of the Thirties, said in the ap 
peal to the U.N.: 


deed 


“It should be clear that future 
accelerated H-bomb test pro 
grams by several atomic powers, 
will ultimately reach a_ level 
which can be shown to be a seri 
ous threat to the genetic safety of 
all people of the world. Evidence 
for this genetic threat and the 
magnitude of the danger is in 
sufficient to draw conclusions at 
present. It is clear that this has 
now become a problem with 
international implications, and 
should no longer be determined 
unilaterally by one country.” 


Turning to the immediate political 
situation, Livingston looked squarely 
at a problem which the AEC and the 
State Department have preferred to 
evade: 


“The Asian countries have be 
come very concerned about con 
tinuation of such tests .. we 
have suffered a significant propa 
ganda setback, and it is a world 
issue whether or not an objective 
study shows further tests to be 
dangerous. We stand convicted 
in the eyes of many people of an 
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Area of Agreement 


attitude of callous disregard for 
the health and the 
people of other nations.’ 


safety ol 


Thus this weapon, designed to be 
in instrument to promote our future, 
looms over us as large enough to be 
future, 
terminate our future 

But if we turn 
around, and look from this large end 
at the original purpose for which the 
weapons were designed, what are the 
military A and H-bombs? 

Curiously enough, this question is 
seldom asked and _ still often 
answered. Like so many other large 
rarely asked point-blank, 
this question looks quite different 
when laid out on a table 

We used the A-bomb in Asia to 
end a war. Historians still argue the 
necessity. Our moral position is still 
clouded by the question of whether 
we had to use it in the manner we 
did. Have Hiroshima and the later 
weapons tests improved our position 
in Asia? Of course not. 

For some years after 1945 we had a 
monopoly of the weapon, while a ma 
jor power steadily became hostile to 
us. There are many experienced heads 

as diverse as Churchill and Oppen 
heimer 


our dangerous enough to 


our binoculars 


uses of the 
less 


questions 


who hold that our mere pos 
session of it restrained the Soviets 
from going further than they did, but 
the record not that we 
used this magic weapon to end con 
flict, nor that the silent threat of 
using it inhibited the Soviets from 
aggrandizement 


does show 


Now that three major powers have 
the bomb, is it impertinent or pert 
nent to ask why it is not 
assured, | not arguing 


used? (Be 
am that we 
should use it.) 

What are the military such 
The truth is 
destroyers are too big for 
military They 
would be genuinely useful only in a 
major war, and then only in a 
perate situation. Ordinarily it is as 
sumed any wal 
desperate from the beginning, but it 
is possible, and some think it desir 
able and probable, that we would first 


uses ol 


big bombs? that these 
saturation 
“ordinary” purposes 
des 


major would be 


attempt to fight even a world war on 
Some think this could 
include the use of the 
atomic the 
designed for “local” situations 

Without the H-bomb, the 
super-A-bomb or the smaller A-bomb 
would have uses in a major war 
land have them to ade 
stroy German cities at the time of the 
Battle of Britain 
British could never have escaped 
Dunkirk if the Nazis had had 
the bomb, nor could we have landed 
in Normandy 


a limited basis 
even “small 


bombs, “tactical bombs" 


using 


Eng 
could used 
Conversely, the 


from 


Sometimes it would be militarily 
convenient to go alter a particular 
ship, or a particular installation, and 
know that could knock it 
without putting a bomb right on its 
nose. Either the A- or H-bomb can 
make a miss into a hit 

But any limited use of A-bombs by 
either side would mean taking some 


you out 


of the biggest gambles the human 
race ever took. Since in modern times 
nations have used almost every meth 
od which they thought would be ef 
fective in war, it must be considered 
as a distinct possibility that any use 
of a nuclear weapon could lead ulti 
Would that 


large-scale use serve the ends of our 


mately to large-scale use 


national policy, or the end-purposes 
of Western civilization? 


These considerations would be trite 
were it not that Congress currently | 
being told new fairy tales about the 
security which can be “assured” us if 
we “stay ahead” in the development 
of the intercontinental ballistic mi 
This ballistic missile, called IBM 
for short, will be a super-bullet, cas 


sile 





rying an atomic or hydrogen warhead, 
which can travel thousands of miles 
and come down accurately upon a 
target. Billions have been spent for 
development of this and similar 
weapons, and each new advance is 
heralded as a great contribution to 
that security which in truth has van 
ished in our modern jungle. 

The fact remains that so long as 
national rivalries persist, our new 
weapons only make the position of 
mankind more insecure. There 
will be no super-safety measures 
which will guarantee to turn back all 
the hideous offensive weapons which 
are now being produced or will be 
produced by the limitless imagination 
of man. No magic aspirin will cure 
the mortal potential of a possible 
atomic Armageddon. 

Theoretically, civil defense should 
be the supreme expression of the 
citizen's willingness to fight for his 
way of life, his family, and his coun 
try. What has the saturation weapon 
actually meant to civil defense? 

Officially, the policy on civil de 
fense has changed several times since 
the end of World War IL. At first, 
people were encouraged to believe 


that this was just another weapon 
bigger, but not fundamentally differ- 
ent. It makes ironic reading to go 
back through the statements put out 
as late as 1950. 

Here's one, from a book written by 
a CD leader and distributed in tens 


of thousands: “It is true that this 
‘fall-out’ stuff gives off rays and it can 
cause burns if you are exposed to it 
long enough. But it is not likely to 
hurt you. If you do what this little 
book tells you to do you can easily 
protect yourself from it.” The man 
who wrote this, in defiance of radi 
ation estimates already published at 
that time for the hydrogen reaction, 
is now civil defense director of an 
Eastern industrial state. 

Civil Defense then took the posi 
tion that in case of attack one should 
“fight a city” just as admirals speak of 
“fighting a ship.” There was to be no 
evacuation, and yet, as one national 
director assured me, there was abso 
lutely no contemplation of mass air 
raid shelters. As for dispersing or de 
centralizing cities and industry, that 
was an impossible project, or one that 
would have to be spread over many 
decades. 
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The H-bomb devices and later the 
H-bombs themselves were tested, and 
Civil Defense leaders were given some 
information but could not pass it on 
to the public. CD attempted to tele 
vise the destruction and lack of de 
struction to mock houses in Nevada 

but fall-out prevented the cameras 
from going in to show how “safe” the 
department store dummies were in 
the basement “shelters” of those 
houses. The TV commentators de 
scribing “safety shelters” they could 
not approach left much to be desired. 
However, CD sedulously avoided any 
open admission that “fall-out” pre 
sented a new dimension 

Most experts admit that no city in 
America is prepared for atomic at 
tack. A basic reason is that what little 
can be done, on the fringes of target 
areas, can not be done by profession 
als, but must be done by people—by 
you and your neighbors. It is a curi- 
ous fact that we have practically 
turned our way of life upside down 
looking for dangerous Communists, 
but we will not volunteer for the 
home defense program. Why this psy- 
chological quirk? 

Civil defense authorities have asked 
a good many people why; they even 
hired psychologists to ask people why. 
Some people have clear answers, like 
the lady on Beacon Hill who said, 
“Why, God would never let them 
drop a bomb on Boston!” 

The people who have the “public 
education” job for civil defense say 
there is no hope of effective grass 
roots cooperation unless citizens are 
honored with honest information on 


the extent of their danger. There is a 
growing realization that the govern 
ment has let people drift along in a 
fool’s paradise—first depending on a 
vanishing “monopoly,” then depend 
ing upon a military policy built 
around potential massive massacre, 
now drawing back from that but 
clinging to the illusion that we will 
retain some magical hold on security 
by “keeping ahead.” 

The public perhaps suspects that 
America and Russia are like two 
people sitting at point-blank range, 
with loaded revolvers pointed at each 
other’s hearts. There is little defense, 
and little comfort, in the fact that 
you may have five bullets in your re 
volver, while he has only three. 

It would make sense to decentralize 
cities and industry, to save our hides 
For $250 billion, it is estimated, we 
could have “ribbon cities” which 
would not present inviting targets, 
and this argues that an aggressor 
would not find attack inviting. Ergo, 
dispersal would work for peace. 

Dr. Albert Einstein once dismissed 
the subject of dispersal with the caus 
tic line, “I do not believe our culture 
could survive in ribbons.” 

Thus the new bombs surround 
America with these unblinkable facts: 


e They can destroy civilization. 


e They might end human life and 
all animal and plant life on earth. 


e There is no military defense 
against them. Even a preparation for 
a partial defense, such as dispersing 
our cities, would menace the way of 
life we have created. 

And whenever the military or men 
in public life advise that tactical 
atomic bombs or even the super 
bombs might be used, we look over 
the rim of Hell. In the last year we 
have approached that rim and taken 
a look two or three times, and then 
we have walked backwards with such 
grace and face as we could muster 


(In subsequent installments of this 
series Mr. Amrine will show how the 
same knowledge and technology now 
producing ever more fiendish weap 
ons, if channeled along creative lines, 
could hold out great promise of an 
immense scientific breakthrough in 
productive power, biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and related areas of life 
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“Of courage undaunted; pos- 
sessing a firmness and persever- 
ance which nothing but impossi- 
bilities could divert from its di- 
rection. . .”"--THOMAS ]EFFERSON 
ON MERIWETHER Lewis, 1809. 


THIS YEAR marks the 150th anni- 

versary of the greatest event in 
the history of the American West. In 
1805 an expedition led by two U.S 
Army officers named Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark arrived at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, 
carrying a flag of 15 stripes and 15 
stars. Their feat marked the first 
crossing by Americans of the conti- 
nent they would one day inhabit from 
coast to coast, 

I never realized how close we were 
to Lewis and Clark in time and space 
until my wife and I rode over the 
most perilous segment of their trail 

in the Montana-Idaho solitudes, 
where the explorers nearly starved to 
death. Far below us, in a prison of 
granite and lava rock, growled the icy 
Lochsa Fork of the Clearwater River, 
which drains the Bitterroot Moun- 
tain Range westward. 

At Indian Post Office, highest point 
on the overgrown path, we walked 
through a meadow of bear grass, with 
its white pompom puffs, and saw 
three cairns of stones. They were 
about six feet high apiece. From one 
cairn protruded the bare trunk of 


a lodgepole pine. In my knapsack 
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was a two-volume edition of the 
Lewis and Clark Journals. Hastily, | 
thumbed through one of the books 
The hair on the back of my neck 
stiffened and gooseflesh ruffled my 
spine, as I suddenly knew that 
these conical mounds dated all the 
way from those original westbound 
Americans. 

No iron cage or armed sentry pro 
tected the relics. They stood there on 
the windswept ridge, as they were in 
the time of Lewis and Clark—mark 
ers that guided the primitive Nez 
Perce Indians through the tangled 
labyrinth of the Bitterroots, 


The Lolo Trail of Lewis and Clark 
is still that wild and remote. This 
segment of their route has yet to suc 
cumb to civilization, so the historic 
old cairns need no guards, Indeed, 
the very name “Lolo” has about it an 
air of the untrammeled freedom 
which symbolizes the wide open 
spaces of the West. The expedition’s 
French-Canadian voyageurs, whose 
perilous job it was to run hurtling 
rivers in clumsy log canoes, spoke of 
Lewis as “Le Louis.” To the Nez 
Perce, grappling with the white man’s 
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perplexing tongue, this became in 
time the lilting “Lolo.” When West 
erners now think of hardships and 
drama in the wilderness, the name 
“Lolo” invariably comes to mind. Al 
ter General William 1 
read the early reports of pioneering 
cavalry troops, he concluded 

“The Lolo Trail must be the most 
terrible trail for man 
the continent of North 


Sherman had 


and beast on 


America 

As my wife Maurine and I plodded 
over the hump of Lolo Pass, we tried 
to imagine what it must have been 
like on that day when the first whit 
men We could vision the tall 
and somber Lewis, a melancholy man 
who brooded that he 
We conjured up a mental image of 
the redheaded extrovert, William 
Clark, who called Indians “Tony 
when he could not pronounce thei 
real names. We wondered how pretty 
had been the lithe Indian girl Saca 
jawea, who made the journey to the 
ocean far ahead of her legion of whit« 
sisters in Conestoga wagons. We spe 
ulated on the impressions of George 
Drouillard, and mountain 


came 


was a tailure 


voyageur 


man and master shot with a musket, 
as he looked down across the sea of 
peaks and ridges and chasms which 
led to the Pacifi slope 


In reverie we saw them along the 
wavering trail—hunters from Vir 
ginia, farmers from Vermont, carpen 
ters from Pennsylvania, blacksmiths 
from Kentucky. We saw the lean and 
quiet Sergeant Ordway from New 
Hampshire, the rotund and jolly 
John Potts from distant Holland, 
Patrick Gass and William Bratton 
who took pride in their Irish 
descent, and Peter Cruzatte, who 
strummed the first fiddle ever to make 
men dance a jig in the 
lastnesses. 


American 


It seemed to us that a lesson could 
be learned from this marvelous trek 
across America. Did Lewis and Clark 
claim the resources of the West for 
all Americans, through the endless 
years to come, or for a handful of 
men to profit from as their own 
property? On the timbered summit 
of Lolo Pass, we were looking upon 
some of the same resources seen by 
Lewis and Clark-——although the ex 
plorers had known nothing, then, of 
the mystery of hydroelectric power 
lurking within the swift reaches of 
the Columbia and its 
tributaries, 


mountain 





With 20/20 vision on a prodigious 
ly clear day, we might have extended 
our panorama all the way to Hell's 
Canyon. In fact, Sergeant Ordway ol 
the Lewis and Clark party, poking 
upstream along the Snake River, was 
the first white man ever to gaze at 
this deepest gorge on the continent 
Would Lewis and Clark, dispatched 
by Thomas Jefferson to claim these 
natural the United States 
of America, have wanted Hell's Can 
yon to become the exclusive posses 
sion of a private utility corporation? 


assets for 


No one can answer for past gen 
erations, but it may be sufficient 
answer to note that Hell's Canyon 
has come down through many dec 
ades to us, still in public possession. 
Are we keeping faith with the next 
generation if we give away this finest 
water-power site remaining in the 
United States? 


I have been over the Lewis and 
Clark trail with my wife, but obvi 
ously I never met Lewis and Clark. 
Yet I felt that I came symbolically 
close at least three times: (1) When 
we camped on the Lolo divide beside 
the rock cairns which had guided 
these greatest of American frontiers 
men; (2) when I sat in the spray of 
Celilo Falls on the Columbia River, 
talking with an ancient Yakima 
Indian fisherman named Abe Show 
away, whose grandmother, Wolway 
poo, had been a little girl playing 
with an elk-skin toy when Lewis and 
Clark arrived with the strange red, 
white, and blue banner in 1805; 
(3) when I shook hands with Gifford 
Pinchot and thought that I looked as 
far back as Lewis and Clark as | 
peered into his pale woodsman's 
eyes, 


Pinchot was the first professional 


forester in America, and Theodore 
Roosevelt made him chief of the 
struggling new U.S. Forest Service 
After they had set aside the Forest 
Reserves.over the bitter protests of 
the timber barons—Roosevelt and 
Pinchot discovered that utility cor 
porations were grabbing off all the 
best power sites on the foaming rivers 
of the West. What could be done? No 
legal machinery existed to thwart this 
outrage. Pinchot studied the Forest 
Reserve Act. A clause gave the Pres 
ident the right to set aside locations 
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for Ranger stations. “Bully!” ex 
claimed T.R. when Pinchot proposed 
what they do. 

Wherever a choice damsite existed 
that the power companies were covet- 
ing, the President staked out a 
Ranger station. Not all the Ranger 
stations were built, of course, 
but the power sites were saved from 
sudden preemption by the utilities. 
Hell's Canyon, still in possession of 
the American people, lies half in the 
Nez Perce National Forest of Idaho 
half in the Wallowa National 
Forest of Oregon. Would Lewis and 
Clark, who discovered it, and Theo 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, 
who helped to save it, want the re- 
sources of the vast abyss to pass for- 
ever to the Idaho Power Company? 

Of all adventures ever to take 
place in America, I long have 
thought that the pilgrimage of Lewis 
and Clark was the most fabulous. 
Imagine being the first white people 
to look upon the marvels of the West 

the mountains, the rivers, the 
lakes, even animals as prairie 
dogs and Bighorn sheep and grizzly 
bears. Seated beside a campfire in the 
granite crags above Hell's Canyon I 
once heard Justice William O. Doug 
las remark: 


ever 


such 


“If 1 could have lived in another 
age, I'd like to have gone west with 
Lewis and Clark. What could have 
been more exciting than that?” 

Bernard De Voto told me the same 
thing as we ate broiled Columbia 
River salmon at my home in Port- 
land, and my athletic wife chimed in, 
“Did any woman in our history have 
a greater experience than Sacajawea? 
She was the only female on the first 
journey to the Pacific Coast. I often 
have tried to guess what she thought 
when Lewis and Clark flew the flag 
at salt water when the ocean at 
last was in view. Did she realize 
any of the significance of what was 
happening?” 

Theodore Roosevelt, who knew 
something about the outdoors him 
self, once observed that the feat of 
Lewis and Clark “was all that an ex 
ploration should be.” The expedition 
traveled a total of nearly 8,000 miles, 
through territory inhabited by 350, 
000 primitive Indians, most of whom 
had never seen a white person before. 
Yet only one member of the party 
perished——Sergeant Charles Floyd, 
who succumbed to “colic” on the 


present site of Sioux City. What Lewis 
diagnosed as “colic” probably was a 
ruptured appendix, according to 
physicians who have studied the ex 
plorers’ Journals. 

What sort of man led this most 
brilliant of all explorations ever un 
dertaken by the United States? 

Meriwether Lewis of Albermarle, 
Virginia, might fare adversely in our 
present political climate, with its sus 
picion and resentment of intellect 
uals, for the leader of the great trek 
to the Pacific was indeed an intellect 
ual, with an intellectual’s doubts and 
misgivings about himself. 

Lewis marked a birthday where the 
Vermillion River joins the sluggish 
Missouri, on the boundary between 
the present states of Nebraska and 
Iowa. He did not celebrate the oc 
casion because too many forebodings 
tormented him. This Captain in the 
Ist U.S. Infantry confided to the 
Journal: 


“I completed my 3lst year this 
day and conceived that I had, 
in all probability, now existed 
about half the period which I am 
to remain in this world. I re 
flected that I had as yet done but 
little, very little, to further the 
happiness of the human race, or 
to advance the information of 
the succeeding generation. | 
viewed with regret the many 
hours I have spent in indolence, 
and now sorely feel the want of 
that information which those 
hours would have given me had 
they been judiciously expended. 
But since they are past and can 
not be recalled, I dash from me 
the gloomy thought, and resolve 
in the future to redouble my ex 
ertions . to live for mankind, 
as I have heretofore lived * for 
myself.” 


One need only speculate on an in 
quisitional Congressional Commit 
tee of 1805 getting hold of this brood 
ing document and then announcing, 
perhaps, that a person so intro 
spective as Captain Lewis should not 
be trusted with grave governmental 
responsibilities, And when Lewis saw, 
faint and far off on the horizon, the 
loftiest mountain range in his native 
land, he wrote: “I beheld the Rocky 
Mountains today for the first time. | 
reflected upon the difficulties which 
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this snowy barrier probably would 
throw in my way to the ocean. I 
thought of the sufferings of myself 
and party in them. This in some 
measure counterbalanced the joy I 
had felt.” 

Yet the man afflicted with these 
fears was capable of decisive and bold 
action in a crisis. With the first snows 
of autumn almost upon them, the ex- 
plorers could locate no route across 
the Rockies. }hey needed horses to 
carry tons of ammunition and trade 
goods, for their canoes had become 
useless as the rivers trickled off into 
stony creeks. Lewis saw their limited 
supply of food dwindling while they 
bivouacked in 
hills and pinnacles 

Summoning Ordway 
man Drouillard, and a soldier of 
Scotch descent named McNeal, the 
Captain from Virginia set off across 
the uplands. He promised not to re 
turn without If he failed, he 
would not come back at all. On the 
roof of the continent, in the long slot 
of Lemhi met the wild 
Shoshones. Baring chest and arms to 
show his white skin, Lewis proved he 
was not the leader of hostile plains 
Indians—and got the neces 
sary to the success of the expedition 
and the preservation of their lives. 

On the terrible Lolo Trail, split as 
it was by deep gorges, Lewis got off 
his own horse and gave the mount to 
Bratton, a soldier tortured by the be 
ginnings of tuberculosis. The 34 men, 
a woman, and her baby boy survived 
on bear oil, the tallow from candles, 
and one or two skimpy pheasants 
shot by George Drouillard. Lewis put 
aside his own meager portion to feed 
the ailing Bratton. The melancholy 
leader, wracked though he was with 
doubts, could rise to heroic behavior 
whenever it seemed essential to the 
expedition. In fact, he wrote more 
than once in the Journals that he 
ranked the success of the journey 
above the continuation of his own 
life 

It is significant, I think, that the 
150th anniversary of the greatest of 
all journeys westward occurs at a time 
of unparalleled crisis for the West 
ern states. Resource programs which 
have not been controversial for many 
and 
the on 

White 
House and in the executive branches 
of government. In his tribute to Meri 
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wether Lewis, President Jefferson de 
scribed the illustrious argonaut as 
“liberal,” but liberal ideas with re 
spect to Western development now 
face a new Gethsemane 

In place of federal dams across the 
surging rivers that took Lewis and 
Clark to the Eisenhower 
Administration proposes a hybrid 
known as “partnership,” under which 
the government keeps such unprofit 
able features as fish ladders and flood 
gates, while the revenue-producing 


tidewater, 


powerhouses are turned over to pri 
vate utilities. Yet, under federal op 
eration, such dams as Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville have been more than 
paying for while at the 
same time bringing the benefits of 
electricity to farms and creating ad 
ditional 
the cities 

Even the Interior 
Douglas McKay, major spokesman for 
“partnership,” has admitted that “the 
repayment 
excess of scheduled requirements 


themselves 


manulacturing payrolls in 


Secretary ol 


jon Bonneville} is tar in 


Furthermore, the Administration 
has indorsed bills 
crease the equity of private stockmen 
in the 44 per National For 
est land which is used for grazing 
purposes. Other bills backed by the 
Administration 
the biggest timber companies to take 
over ge within the Na 
tional lum 
ber access roads into federally-owned 


which would in 


cent ol 


would allow some of 


‘ how © ActICca 


Forests and to dominate 


woodland areas 


This is the narrow the view 
that America must be cramped down 
to the whims of a selfish minority 
When Jefferson sought $2,500 from 
Congress to finance the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, there were men 
considered this a reckless ex 
travagance. And, after the party had 
returned from two years four 
months in the Western solitudes, 
one conservative newspaper predicted 


view 


who 


and 


that the vast expanses probably nevel 


traveled through again! 


would be 


This attitude was of a piece with that 


of Daniel Webster, friend and ally of 
the New 
sociation, who later was to proclaim, 
“I would give as lver dollar for 
all of Oregon!” Webster thought it 
folly to send the cavalry west to pro 
tect people foolhardy enough to risk 


England manufacturing as 


their necks in settling a wilderness 
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Fortunately for America, the Jef 
and the Pinchots 
vailed through our history 
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people always have rallied to prog 
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ress and to human rights, when they 
Stake 
could not be deterred trom his dream 
that the I States 
from ocean to ocean and not be 


realized the issues at J flerson 


nited should exist 
mecre 
ly a small nation strapped to the 
Atlantic 

I enjoy thinking what the day must 
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seaboard 


have been like on which, at 
third 
It was Nov. 7, 
Clark peered through a tattered cur 


President's vision was realized 


1805, when Lewis and 


tain of log and saw the Pacific Ocean 
breaking in splendor 
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weary voyageurs put down thei pad 
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pine, fe lled on the tar-oll Clearwater 


white-capped 
beyond Columbia's bar 


dies. The canoes Ponderosa 
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and with 
higher justification. Even the melan 
choly Captain trom the first lamilies 


of Virginia shared in the 


buoyantly 


happiness 
Perhaps, alter all, his career was not 
so useless as he had teared back there 
on the prairie, where the Vermillion 
River joins the Missouri 





The Betrayal of 


by Currin 


ANY teaching jobs go begging 
today because men and women 
who started careers as teachers are 
deserting their profession, and other 
young people are unwilling to em- 
bark on an academic career. Not 
long ago the National Education As- 
sociation pointed out that each year 
almost one out of every ten teachers 
leaves the school system tw seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. And the morale 
of the teachers who remain is shaken 
and, in many cases, shaken to the 
breaking point. This mass defection 
among teachers and the demoraliza- 
tion of those who do hang on point 
to one inescapable conclusion: Ameri 
can education is today in desperate 
straits. 

Many Americans are only dimly 
aware of this problem which in recent 
years has silently but steadily —- 
alarming proportions. But its charac- 
ter and dimensions are clearly re« 
ognized by those members of the 
academic community who live every 
day with the crisis created by the fact 
that as the supply of competent 
teachers declines, the demand for 
teachers continues to rise. For ex- 
ample, during the past four years 
the number of college graduates 
qualifying for high school teaching 
certificates has fallen off more than 
40 per cent. Yet it is reliably esti- 
mated that for every three students 
now attending high school, there 
will be four in five years and five in 
ten years. 

Because more and more students 
will be occupying the schools in the 
years to come, great alarm is being 
expressed about the inadequacy of 
school plant facilities. The subject 
is being bitterly debated on all levels 
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of government and public opinion. 
Estimates of expenditures for such 
facilities needed in the coming de- 
cade to accommodate the growing 
numbers of students range in the bil- 
lions of dollars. It is certainly clear 
we must provide additional facilities 
on a massive scale, but the problem 
of expanding school plant facilities 
is minor compared with the personnel 
problem of staffing the schools. If 
resent trends continue, there will 
[ fewer teachers than are now avail- 
able at the time when the demand 
for teachers will be greater than ever 
before. 


What accounts for this unfortunate 
state of education in America? It is 
largely attributable to a widespread 
practice, in part deliberate and in 
part unwitting, of wholesale dis- 
crimination against the academic com- 
munity. This discrimination has taken 
two forms: economic and political. 

For many years the American peo- 
ple have been a party to a subtle 
but vicious scheme devoted to the 
economic exploitation of those who 
teach our youth. When we want the 
services of a doctor or lawyer or en- 
gineer, we expect to pay well for 
them. The training required to pre- 
pare a teacher is virtually as long 
and costly, yet we are accustomed to 
paying proportionately much less for 
the services of a teacher. 
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American Education 


A well-trained teacher today, even 
of the lowest qualifications, must in 
vest at least four years in a college 
education. Most public school tea- 
chers spend several more years work 
ing for an advanced degree. At the 
higher levels of the academic ladder 
the degree requirements are ever 
more exacting; many begin but few 
complete the course of training. 

A college instructor will normally 
have completed his work on a master's 
degree and perhaps on his degree 
of doctor of philosophy. This means 
that, after achieving a bachelor of 
arts or sciences diploma, he has in 
vested from three to five years more 
in his university training. A uni 
versity teacher of professorial rank 
will normally have devoted from 
eight to ten years in preparing him 
self for his profession, years spent 
as a college and graduate student 
and as a part-time researcher or teach 
ing apprentice. During no part ol 
this period of training does the stu 
dent-teacher receive compensation suf 
ficient to maintain himself, much less 
a family. 

What sort of income can the young 
person who seeks an academic career 
look forward to? 


e The average salary of elementary 
school teachers in the United States 
today is less than $3500 a year. 


e High school teachers average less 


than $4000. 


e Instructors in state colleges with 
up to ten years’ experience average 
only slightly more than $3000 a year; 
the salaries paid by many small pri 
vate colleges are well below those 
paid by tax-supported schools. 


e A full professor in an American 
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institution of higher learning, after 
20 years of teaching, receives today 
on the average $5,675 a year, not 
much more than the average wage 
for an inexperienced bartender, and 
considerably less than the average 
income of many skilled factory work 
ers. The income of a college professor 
can scarcely be compared to that of 
other occupational groups with equi- 
valent qualification and training 
standards. A moderately successful 
physician earns more in a week than 
his counterpart on a university faculty 
does in a month, even though the 
educator may be an outstanding pro 
fessional with a_ national 
reputation in his field 


SUCCESS 


Low salaries are not the only eco 
nomic handicap of the teacher. He 
IS EXpec ted to meet many more costly 
demands than his neighbor on the 
economic ladder, the semi-skilled day 
laborer. Every worthy cause, and 
some not so worthy, solicits him for 
financial contributions; he is urged 
to set a good example for the young 
by giving generously. He is also ex- 
pected to give without stint his time 
to all community service activities 
that other members of society are too 
busy making money to bother with. 
He is expected to dress and live 
according to his social, not his eco- 
nomic, station in life. He is expected 
to read the new books and latest 
magazines so as to be posted on the 
recent developments in his field and 
the world in which he lives. He is 
expected to attend frequent public 
gatherings and professional meetings, 
all of which cost money 


What this means is that a dedicated 
teacher must in effect take a vow 
of poverty when he embarks on his 
career, or else regard his academic 
post realistically, that is, as a 
munity which he receives 


com 
service for 


a modest honorarium to detray part 
of his living expenses. Many teachers 
are compelled to take jobs in busi 


after hours or on 
to earn enough 
But the 
teachers are now 


ness or industry 
ordet 
thei 
alternative so many 
taking 


for the much higher salaries in busi 


weekends, in 
to support families 
abandon their profession 


ness or industry or even government 
service 

What incredible 
situation, our most 
highly and expensively trained mem 
bers of such miserly 
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where 
society 
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compensation as their economic re- 
ward? Apparently there are two main 
reasons. 


One is that education is regarded as 
a public service rather than as a 
business activity. Few educational 
institutions are successful commercial 
ventures. Tuition charges even in our 
most expensive private schools cover 
only a small fraction of the costs of 
operation. This is clearly consistent 
with our ideal of free education open 
to all. But the constant pressure to 
keep operating costs down keeps the 
schools under-staffed and teachers’ 
salaries at a minimal level. 

Notice that the salary not paid to 
the teacher is in effect a subsidy 
granted by the academic profession 
to society, in order to keep the schools 
going. This is pretty hard on the 
teachers. Another way to view it is 
that the members of our society are 
able to spend more of their incomes 
on luxuries because the teachers con- 
tribute without charge a large share 
of the cost of educating America’s 
youth 

The other reason for the miserly 
compensation is that in our society 
the instruments by which other oc- 
cupational groups extract their share 
of the national income are not readily 
available to the teachers. The in 
comes of organized occupational 
groups are usually set in one of two 


ways: by collective bargaining, o1 
unilaterally fixing rates of compensa 
tion for scarce services. 


y 


Trade unions have the strike to 
enforce demands. The well-organized 
professions have the equivalent of 
the lock-out. They not 
mine professional standards but set, 
unilaterally, rates of 
for professional services rendered. To 
compel payment of such rates, the 
professional put their 
scarce services on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. Where a profession has a mono 
poly control over the supplying of 
a needed service, like 
this arrangement is of 
effective. 


only deter 


compens ition 


associations 


medical care, 


course most 


But such practices are frowned on 
for the academic profession. The 
teachers are not sufficiently well 
organized either to bargain colle 
tively with the purchasers of thei 
services or unilaterally to set 
of compensation. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent them from form 
ing a closed corporation too, so as 
to control their wages and working 
conditions—nothing, that is, 
a deep-seated American 
against teachers organizing to 
tect their common interests 

However, the teachers are not 
blameless for their economic plight 
Many teachers still fancy themselves 
as free contractors with a valued serv 
ice to sell in an open market. No 
such fanciful notions are entertained 
by the truck drivers, lawyers, 
estate brokers, plumbers, physicians, 
or other occupational group: 
have learned the facts of 
life in present-day American society 
and know the power of 
action. 


rates 


except 
prejudice 
pro 


real 


who 


economic 


collective 


But the plight of the academic pro 
fession is not only that it the 
brunt of severe economic discrim 
ination at the hands of the American 
people. As if to add insult to injury, 
the teachers in recent years have in 
creasingly become the object of 
political discrimination as well. On 
the pretext of rooting out disloyalty 
the teachers have been singled out for 
special attack. We have special loyal! 
ty oaths for teachers, special investi 
gations of subversion in the schools 
special boards of inquisition to probe 
the political beliefs of teachers, and 


bears 
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special tribunals for trying textbooks 
on charges of “un-Americanism.” We 
have witnessed even more overt at- 
tacks on academic freedom, such as 
the weird orgy in Los Angeles over in 
struction about UNESCO in the public 
schools 


‘These assaults on the academic 
profession are not merely demorali 
zing in themselves. They are demor 
alizing too because they reflect the 
ascendance of a widely prevalent at 
titude which has littl to do with 
loyalty to America. This attitude calls 
into question the value of free educa- 
tion. An amount of anti-intellectual 
ism, of hostility towards the free play 
of the human intelligence, has always 
been evident among that portion of 
our population which fears and dis 
trusts the truth. But never before 
has anti-intellectualism been so pet 
vasive or rampant. 

At least not 
For decades 
been a 


in the United States 
anti-intellectualism has 
virulent disease in much of 


Europe. The Fascists, the Nazis, and 
the Communists have demanded con 
formity to a political orthodoxy, and 
converted their schools into agitation 
centers for political indoctrination 
They have insisted that the teacher 
be a mouthpiece for parroting the 


prejudices of the ruling elite. This 
we long ago came to recognize as a 
symptom of anti-intellectualism, to 
be expected of totalitarians. But 
what we did not expect, and have only 
slowly come to recognize, is that anti 
intellectualism in this country has 
reached epidemic proportions. 


It is one of the great ironies of 
our time that the primitive tactics 
of the totalitarians have been adopted 
by anti-intellectuals in America, in 
the name of preserving democracy 
Under the guise of curbing the in 
fluence of Communism in the schools, 
the anti-intellectuals have sought to 
destroy the American system of free 
education. For on the question of 
the role of education, the Communists 
and the American anti-intellectuals 
are in hearty agreement; they vigo) 
ously oppose, for the same reason, 
the American tradition of education 

It is of course true that the teach 
er plays a delicately strategic role 
as the educator of the youth. He not 
only informs the minds but shapes 
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the attitudes of future generations 
No one is more keenly aware of the 
responsibilities this trust imposes than 
the teacher himself. Contrary to a 
well-contrived popular impression, 
there is in this country a no more 
uncongenial atmosphere for Com- 
munist activity than the academic 
community. In all the hullabaloo 
about Communism in the schools, it 
is significant that there has yet to 
appear a single case where a teacher 
converted a student to Communism. 
In fact, as the American Council on 
Education once pointed out, the in- 
cidence of Communism among teach- 
ers is much less than the incidence of 
embezzlement among bankers. 

But let us not delude ourselves that 
the concern of the anti-intellectual is 
that the schools may be propagating 
Communism. Instead, the American 
anti-intellectual’s concern is that the 
schools are not propagating the brand 
of bigotry cherished by political prim- 
itives as “true Americanism.” 

In 1958 the Ford Foundation of- 
fered the Los Angeles Board of Ed 
ucation a grant of $335,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion for a teacher recruitment and 
training program. The teacher short 
age jas been most critical in Los An- 
geles, where thousands of children 
still attend half-day sessions. Yet the 
Board rejected the offer. The Board 
member who fought most vigorously 
to reject the offer explained that 
“back” of the grant was “infiltration 


of our schools with ‘one world’ propa 
ganda and the death of patriotism.” 

The same concern reflected 
in the Congressional investigations 
of tax-exempt foundations which sub 
sidize research by academicians. The 
“evidence” showed that the projects 
subsidized were merely 
dies, not propaganda tracts either 
“anti-American” or “pro-American 
For the anti-intellectual, “true Ameri 
canism” requires unquestioned a 
ceptance of “orthodox” views. Con 
formity means that one must both 
denounce everything “un-American” 
and praise everything “American” 
regardless of the facts 

The _ psychological warfare now 
waged by anti-intellectuals against 
American education has produced a 
brooding fear in classrooms and on 
campuses, where self-appointed in 
formers work off their aggressions in 
the name of patriotism. Teachers re 
act variously to this rabid hostility 
towards academic freedom. Some re 
fuse to speak out any longer; they 
try eagerly to conform to some sup 
posed orthodoxy, or at least they 
become a party to a conspiracy of 
silence. 


A 1953 study of more than 500 
school systems by the National Educa 
tion Association showed that most 
teachers are now reluctant to discuss 
controversial questions in the class 
room for fear of reprisals. Among 
many unnerved educators, especially 
school administrators, the avoidance 
of anything “controversial” has be- 
come almost an obsession. In some 
schools a teacher who even discusses 
in the classroom the great documents 
of American history like the Declara 
tion of Independence and the Con 
stitution and its Bill of Rights is 
eyed with suspicion. Such a state of 
mind is serious enough in the aver 
age citizen. In a teacher whose func 
tion is not to propagate the passing 
prejudices of an age, it is fatal 


was 


research stu 


Not all teachers of course have been 
intimidated by the anti-intellectual 
assault on education. Many continue 
to teach the truth and to speak their 
convictions, but instances of reprisals 
against teachers who have taught with 
integrity and ability are a matter of 
record. Every teacher knows that 
there is a possibility, however remote, 
that he too will be investigated, bad- 
gered, humiliated, and perhaps fired, 
not because he is lacking in profes 
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sional qualifications or is guilty of 
an offense, but simply because some 
misguided, noisy minority may find 
his political beliefs not to their liking. 

But the most serious consequences 
of the anti-intellectual assault on 
education is the growing conviction 
among teachers that they no longer 
want to serve in a profession the 
American people make the object of 
such intense economic and political 
discrimination. They want to get out 
of a blighted profession whose mem- 
bers constantly live in the shadow of 
poverty and fear. So they enter some 
other field of endeavor, where the 
salaries are higher and the indignities 
fewer. 

In our growth as a nation, popular 
government and free education have 
gone hand in hand. Most of us have 
believed with Jefferson that a demo- 
cratic society is no better than the 
educational system which enlightens 
its citizenry. And with these beliefs 
our nation has prospered and ad 
vanced. 

But now a change has set in. Grad 
ually we are reaching a point where 
the well-springs of our educational 
system are running dry. Every educa 
tor knows that a school is measured 
by the quality of its teachers. Yet 
the academic profession in this coun- 
try is being reduced to a residue of 
impoverished and demoralized men 
and women, who are either too dis- 
heartened to teach our youth with 
integrity, or too incompetent to 
teach them with skill. Our once fine 
educational system is rapidly deteri 
orating to a level no modern society, 
least of all a democratic society, can 
safely endure. 


Ihe issue posed by the present 
state of American education is pain- 
fully clear. De we want to continue a 
system of free education in the United 
States? De we prize the schooling of 
our youth enough to spend as much 
on education as we do on cigarettes? 
Do we regard it sound policy to spend 
one-sixth as much on our schools as 
we do on combating crime? Do we 
believe in the free play of the human 
intelligence, or do we want our 
schools to be vehicles for propagating 
ignorance and bigotry? Do we want 
our educators to teach truth, or do 
we want our schools staffed by timid 
and fearful men? 

It is time for the American people 
to face up to this issue. Those who 
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still cherish the value of free educa- 
tion can no longer complacently sit 
back and let the teachers carry on 
alone the fight to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our educational system. The 
teacher has about reached the end 
of the rope. Now it is a problem for 
the layman. 

What can the layman do? He can 
perform his duty as a citizen in a 
a democratic society. In the local 
community the organization through 
which the layman is expected to work 
for better schools is of course the 
Parent-Teachers Association. In some 
communities the PTA is a fairly ef- 
fective organization. But in many 
communities the PTA does not, un 
fortunately, represent either the par 
ents or the teachers. Instead it is 
a front organization for school ad 
ministrators dependent upon influen 
tial persons whose interests in the 
welfare of school children are second 
ary. So on important questions the 
PTA tends to back away and do noth 
ing, on the grounds that the questions 
are “political.” 

But the layman interested in the 
schools must meet the opponents of 
the American tradition of free educa 
tion in the arena of their 
politics. For the crucial decisions af- 
fecting the future of American educa- 
tion, whether we like it or not, 
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What's Happened to 
Faculty Salaries 
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These figures, showing the trend of 
compensation for four major groups 
from 1940 to 1954, represent real in- 
come before taxes. The chart was pre- 
pared by McGraw-Hill on data of the 
Council of Financial Aid to Education, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 


political decisions made at the local, 
state, and national levels 

The failure of school officials to 
pay teachers adequate salaries and 
to take a firm stand in 
academic freedom is a 
of political pressure—such as the pres 
sure to 
the 
members who serve special interests, 
the pressure to ban books from libra 
ries and purge curricula of 
American” materials, the pressure to 
enact state 


defense ol 
consequence 
deteat school 


bond issues, 


pressure to elect school board 


“un 
laws imposing oaths 
for teachers, the pressure to defeat 
legislative proposals providing for 
federal aid for education 


test 
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In short, the discrimination against 
the academic community, prescribed 
by government actions, is deeply 
rooted in politics, It is the task of 
the layman to see to it that public 
policy decisions and decisions at the 
polls are favorable, rather than hos 
tile, to the American system of free 
education. He can speak out at a 
PTA meeting in defense of a teacher's 
right to teach. He can attend a ses 
sion of his school board to demand 
that controversial publications re 
main in the libraries. He can circulate 
a petition urging the state legislature 
to increase the minimum salary for 
teachers. He can campaign for the 
passage of a needed school bond issue 
or the defeat of an incompetent 
board member. He can write his 
Senators and Congressman urging 
passage of a federal aid for educa 
tion bill. He can take these Actions, 
and detense of American 
education, especially if he has joined 
with other public spirited citizens in 
political action at level of 
government 

If the people of the United States 
are not prepared to abandon the ta 
dition of free education 
democratic society has %o 


some 


which our 


long nur 
tured, we must take such steps now 
to end the miserable 
political discrimination against the 
academic community. We must take 
steps political steps - to pay 
teachers for their services and to curb 
the anti-intellectual assault on educa 
tion. We must take steps now to a 
cept the member of 
American society in full standing, en 
titled to earn a decent living and to 
live the life of a free man 


economic and 
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TOUCH AND GO 


by MILTON MAYER 


ON’T LOOK now, but the voice 
of the turtle-dove is heard in 
the land. I mean it, really. As I write 
this, President Eisenhower has an 
nounced the offer of $850,000 of sur 
plus food to Communist Albania, to 
be distributed by the League of Red 
Cross Societies, and nobody in Con- 
gress has proposed his impeachment 
for softness toward Communism. And 
a lot of other things. 

It could be a false dawn. Or it 
could be the dawn. Of what, I am 
not at all sure. I don’t think that 
people want peace. (I didn’t say they 
don't think they want peace.) But I 
think that they don’t want war. 

The reason the dawn could be 
false is that Senator Knowland could 
see a red periscope off Catalina or 
Admiral Radford hear a red suitcase 
ticking in Grand Central Terminal, 
and then the night would come down 
on us all, That's the way it is. The 
Government must Defend Our Lives, 
Our Fortunes, and Our Sacred Honor 
(from an island 2000 yards from an 
other country’s mainland and 8000 
miles from our own). When the Gov- 
ernment’s will weakens, and the 
Leader suggests moving the defenses 
back a few feet, the Senator and the 
Admiral start seeing periscopes and 
hearing suitcases. 

The Leader is weak; he wants to 
know which way the people are go 
ing so that he can run around from 
the back to the front and lead them. 
If the people are going the other way 
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fast enough, and the Leader is try- 
ing to keep up with them, he will not 
pay any attention to the Senator's 
“Look, Leader—red periscope,” or 
the Admiral’s “Listen, Leader—red 
suitcase.” 


So in the end, it’s the people, here 
and in Russia. The Russian people 
seem to be doing o.k. My authority 
here is William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr. Hearst recently had three weeks 
in Russia. What most impressed him, 
he says, was the friendliness of the 
Russian people toward America. 
They don't want war. They want to 
be friends. “The ‘Hate-U.S.A.’ Cam- 
paign,” he says, “has been a flop.” 
If we can make a flop of the “Hate- 
Russia” campaign here — Hearst 
didn't say this; I did—we may still 
be saved the empty satisfaction of 
converting the Russians into vapor 
a split second before (or after) they 
convert us. 


The American people are, I think, 
doing a little bit better than they 
were. My authority here is William 
Randolph Mayer, who has just had 





MILTON MAYER, regular contributor to 
The Progressive, lectures widely for the 
American Friends Service Committee end 
the Great Books Foundation. His arti- 
cles have appeared in many publica- 
tions, including Harper's, Life, Fellow 
ship, The Commonweal, and Negro 
Digest. His book on Germany, “They 
Thought They Were Free,” will be pub- 
lished soon by the University of Chicago 
Press 





three weeks in America, engaging 
William Randolph Rubin, the Editor 
of The Progressive, in a series of 
colloquies, or slow-waltz debates, un 
der the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee 


This colloquy has been going on, 
free of charge, in the Mayer or 
Rubin living room, bedroom, kitch 
en, and bath for 15 years. Although 
Editor Rubin is absolutely evil, and, 
as we all know, good will not willing 
ly co-exist with evil, he and I con- 
tinue to co-exist, the reason being 
that he is a practicing pacifist. He 
wants to be friends with me. So he 
yields when he might clobber me, 
does good to me when I hate him, 
blesses me when I curse him, and 
prays for me when I persecute him 
and despitefully use him. 


But I can not get him to preach 
what he practices. He preaches peace, 
of course, with the proviso that he 
will, if ordered to do so, kill half his 
brethren in order to save the othe 
half. He is so anxious to save the peo 
ple in Dachau—which he doesn’t suc 
ceed in doing, but by that time he’s 
forgotten what he wanted to do in 
the first place—that he is willing 
to burn up their children in Ham 
burg or Munich to do it. When Edi 
tor Rubin woke up, late, on Sunday 
morning, June 25, 1950, and found 
that he was, by the Leader’s order, to 
go forth and save the people of South 
Korea from Communism, he went 
But all he could do was kill them 
and burn their houses down, and get 
killed himself, and three years later 
the Koreans were a little more sym 
pathetic to Communism than they 
had been before, because they had 
even less of a stake than before in 
the existing social order. 


Il 


That, of course, is my statement of 
Editor Rubin's position, and I have 
arranged to get my copy in so late for 
the issue you are reading that he will 
have no opportunity to state his posi 
tion himself until the next issue. By 
that time you will have forgotten the 
whole thing, as he will have forgotten 
World Wars I and II, and the reasons 
they were fought, and what they won, 
by the time World War III 
around. Editor Rubin hates dictator 
ship, but Public Law 4 (the law giv 


comes 
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ing the Leader supreme power to 
make war in defense of Formosa and 
“related areas’), which was really a 
Dictatorship Act (dictatorship always 
comes having been 
passed over his protest, he will obey 
it. He's no better than the Russians, 
who, as I say, are very good people 
Their trouble, like his, is that they 
forget what was in the last issue 


piecemeal), 


But he’s a practicing pacifist if a 
preaching warmonger. (I have to call 
him dirty names when we colloquize, 
because he wins the crowd to his side 
You know Whom I have on mine.) 
I'm a peacemonger, and it doesn't 
matter what I practice, because I 
preach so nice. If I understand him, 
and he insists I don’t, he wants the 
United States to negotiate from 
strength—which / say, is the way to 
war unless we're negotiating with 
Costa Rica—but he himself always 
negotiates from weakness. Every 
month he negotiates with me. He 
wants more work for less money, and 
he tells me how hard up The Pro 
gressive is, and works on my sympathy 
until I yield. His practice of pacifism 
overcomes me every time. But he will 
not preach what he practices 

We shot our cuffs, he and I, in 


seven cities. The bouts were supposed 


to be fixed, because the American 
Friends Service Committee wants ev- 
erybody to be friends. So we entered 
the ring growling, but the manage- 
ment was given to understand that 
the growls were just for the cus- 
tomers; we had marshmallows in our 
gloves. About half-way through I'd 
start for his kidney under the table, 
and, thus negotiating from strength, 
I would get him so mad before we 
were finished that he would fight. 
Then, suddenly I'd go glassy and hit 
the mat, and he would feel so sorry 
for me that he would pick me up. 
This gave me a chance to work my 
change of pace, and, in the end, my 
pacifism overcame him. According to 
my card, I won all seven engagements. 
His may have read differently 

We were, he and I, actually talk 
ing about two different things. He 
was talking about the salvation of 
the republic and I was talking about 
the salvation of the soul. He was talk- 
ing about the People and I was talk- 
ing the He talk- 
ing about the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution and | talk 
ing about the inalienable rights 


about Person was 


was 
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clause of the Declaration. So we 
missed connections. His heart belongs 
to his Uncle Sam and mine to my 
Father Jehovah. 


After I had got to Editor Rubin's 
kidney and called him a fascist, who, 
on his theory of government, would 
have to execute the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and Nuremberg Laws, and 
every other atrocity duly enacted, he 
got mad and called me an escapist, 
who would stay in bed and pull the 
covers over his head (he doesn't 
know that I'd be praying for his soul 
under the covers) and an anarchist 
“in an ivory tower” in Carmel, Cali 
fornia. To which I replied that every- 
where there is fascism and nowhere 
anarchy, so let’s have some anarchy. 
He replied that it was nice to have a 
few Mayers around, and I asked, 
“Why, if the Mayers are wrong?” He 
replied that that’s what democracy 
is 

Now what impressed me, in my 
three weeks visit to America, was that 
the crowd was not as dead against me 
as it used to be. (After all, I'm not 
saying anything much worse than 
what General MacArthur says to the 
American Legion between wars.) | 
had, to be sure, packed the hall 
everywhere with pacifists. But Editor 
Rubin had packed it with Progressive 
subscribers, too. Since there are not 
enough of cither anywhere in Ameri 
ca, and the crowd was large every 
where, you may assume that the pub 
lic was represented. And the public 


Worth an Atomic War? 


was not as dead set against me as it 
used to be. There's a rising market, 
not for peace, but against war 


Of course Editor Rubin, who dis 
agrees with John Foster Dulles about 
everything except war as a last resort 
(which is all Dulles wants anybody 
to agree with him on), thinks he has 
a way to peace, a way which, he ad 
mits, may (oh, but let us hope not) 
involve war. I have no way to peace, 
and this is where, while he is wrong, 
I am unpopular. Everybody wants a 
way to peace. But there is no way to 
peace. Peace is the way. The fellow 
who wants peace can have it (and 
even spread it, maybe) by being 
peaceable, whether or not anybody 
else is. Editor Rubin is scared——not 
for himself, but for his country. He 
wants us all to negotiate universal 
disarmament, we and the Communists 
we are supposed to hate. He doesn't 
mind unilateral armament, 
they force it on us, but he’s afraid of 
unilateral disarmament, even though 
He calls us to it. Me, I'm trying to 
disarm the Russians by 
them that I'm harmless 


because 


convincing 


Now the trouble with my 
fist 


the pac 
argument is that people like me 
are wrong all the way up to the point 
where they turn out to have been 
right all along. When war comes, and 
has its pleasure of us, then people say, 
“My goodness, why didn't somebody 
tell us that this is what it was going 
to be like?” Somebody did tell them, 
but by that time they have forgotten 
what was in the last issue. When paci 
fists say, “Peace at any price,” people 
say they'd rather die on their 
than live on their knees. But when 
they die on their feet or, having won 
the war, find themselves living on 
their knees, they get to hankering for 
peace 


leet 


They're tired of war. It was only 
ten years ago in Germany, two years 
ago in Korea. It was almost a month 
ago in Indo-China, next week or next 
month in Formosa. They don't 
to live in Churchill's “balance of ter 
ror.” Humanity started 5,000 years 
ago when men dared to crawl out of 


their caves. Now 


want 


they see themselves 
crawling back in and they feel the 
way the farmer felt when he saw two 
trains coming down the single track 
in opposite directions 


and said, 
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“That's a heck of a way to run a 
railroad.” They feel that this is a 
heck of a way to run humanity. 
They'd like to hear about a better, 
but just as prosperous, way. But 
they don't get as mad as they did 
when a fellow who doesn’t know any 
better, but just as prosperous, way 
tells them that the present way is no 
good at all. 

The people that Editor Rubin and 
I met do not want any part of For- 
mosa or the Pescadores. (They don't 
even know where they are, and neith 
er do 1.) They don’t get mad when 
Editor Rubin and I tell them that a 
government which recognizes Fascist 
Spain has no alibi for not recogniz 
ing Communist China. They don't 
get mad when Editor Rubin and I 
tell them that the only way we can 
save our national neck is to feed and 
clothe and shelter the world’s dis 
possessed, They dont’ get mad when 
Editor Rubin tells them to protest 
and I tell them to resist—right now 
the encroachment on their tradition 
al liberties 

There's feeling 
that the domestic attack on those lib 
erties has had a setback with the fall 
of McCarthy. People seem to be feel 
ing better and stronger. That's good 
That's great. But what, exactly, does 
it mean? Is it the dawn, or is it ad 
justment to the night? Do we make 
our way back, or do we congratulate 
ourselves fatuously on having 
been taken no further than we are? 
Here’s where we are: 

1. The Leader makes war (or 
peace) without consulting Congress 
Remember the proposed Ludlow 
amendment to the Constitution in "40 
and ‘41, which would have forbidden 
Congress to make war without con 
sulting the people? 

2. Thought control has been legal 
ived by the Humphrey-Dies law 
which punishes people not for what 
they do but for what they think. This 
law, sponsored by the great liberal 
Senator and the great reactionary 
Congressman, was enacted by another 
Ja vote. Of course, “only” Commu 
nists are enslaved by it; and in Russia, 
“only” anti-Communists. 

8. Thought control has been non 
legally, and much more widely, es 
tablished over non-Communists by 
the General Electric Company and 
thousands of other companies and 
boards, which fire any free 


even a per vasive 


school 


American who invokes the Fifth 
Amendment to the American Consti 
tution. McCarthy is dead—maybe 
but just watch a “Fifth Amendment 
Communist” trying to get a job. 

4. The United States government 
has subverted and overthrown the 
legally and democratically established 
government of another 
Guatemala—and established a fascist 
satellite government there and used 
its naked power to prevent an investi 
gation by the United Nations. (Just 
what ts our quarrel with the Com 
munists, anyway?) 


5. The libertarian hero of the hour 
is J. Robert Oppenheimer, whose ex 
emplification of liberty consists of his 
having objected to the 
bomb—until President Truman told 
him to shut up and build it. General 
Jod! exemplified the same libertarian 
ism and was hanged for it, by the 
United States, at Nuremberg 


country 


hydrogen 


IV 


This 
finished 
far as we're going, and are we going 
to fight our way back, or is this just 
a lull, a breathing-space in which we 
draw our last breath? 

Somebody—is it Gerald Heard? 
tells of the cat that cornered a mouse 


in brief, and the list is un 


is where we are. Is this as 


in a room. The cat dragged the mouse 
to the center of the room, let him go, 
and, when the mouse tried to escape, 
dragged him back to the center ol 
the room and let him go again. This 
happened a half dozen times or so, 
and then the mouse, pretty well beat 
up, instead of trying to esx ape again, 
sat upon his hind legs in the center 
of the room and washed his face, 
preened his whiskers, and smoothed 
out his fur; he was ready. Whoever 
tells the story says that the mouse is 
man and the cat is war. 

Don't look now. It may be that we 
are going to fight our way back to 
life, or it may be that we are com 
posed, resigned, and relieved, like the 
man or the that knows his 
time is up. It may be the dawn, or it 
may be that we have accepted the 
darkness in which we 
ourselves that we can still discern the 
old outlines of liberty. On the basis of 
my three weeks in America—lI think 
Editor Rubin would agree with me 
here—lI'd say 


Zo. Let's go 


mouse 


congratulate 


that it was touch and 
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FFICIALLY, Harold Velde 

brought his House Un-Ameri 
Activities Committee to Seattle 
last June for an Investigation of Com- 
munist Activities in the Pacific 
Northwest 

The proceedings, however, were less 
concerned with the investigation of 
communism than with the exposure 
of ancient heresy. The Committee's 
star witness, Mrs. Barbara Hartle, a 
penitent ex-Communist convicted in 
1953 for violation of the Smith Act, 
identified more than three hundred 
persons as having been associated, in 
varying degrees and capacities, with 
the Communist Party over the past 
15 years. No matter how far removed 
were these persons, by time, experi- 
ence, occupation, or conviction, from 
their alliances of Popular Front days, 
they could not éscape the stigma of 
public accusation. The hearings were 
broadcast and televised in their en 
tirety. They were covered in minute 
detail by the two daily papers which 
printed, and reprinted, the name of 
each accused with a brief description 
of his alleged role in The Conspiracy. 

rhe Committee subpoenaed forty- 
six, of whom thirty-five invoked vari 
ous Constitutional prerogatives and 
refused to cooperate. The other eleven 
denied, confessed, explained, repent 
ed, or supplemented Mrs. Hartle’s 
catalogue of perfidy. After six days, 
the Committee adjourned the heat 
ings and moved on, satisfied that it 
had left behind a chastened and dis 
infected community 

How did 


pond to these hearings? 


this one community res 
And what 
was their impact on the community? 
What this 
20th Century Inquisition in action 
Seattle's response to the Velde Com 


follows is a case study of 
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The 
Investigated 


by JAY G. SYKES 


mittee was a public referendum on 
the New Conformity 

rhe majority of those named by 
Mrs. Hartle were members of 
labor unions. Publicly embarrassed 
by this imputation of disloyalty, Seat 
tle unions responded instantly. Even 
before the hearings had ended, the 
stampede to commend and endorse 
the Velde Committee and its work 
brought forth official statements of 
praise and support from the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, from the Street 
carmen’s Union, and from the Wash 
ington Federation of Labor. And 


e The Sailors Union of the Pacifi 
held a special meeting and “unani 
mously endorsed” the Committee. It 
informed Chairman Velde of its own 
“long struggle to get rid of all ratty 
Communistic [and Fifth Amendment] 
elements off the waterfront.” 


local 


e The Seafarers International Un 
ion of North America endorsed the 
“exposing of un-Americans.” 


e The International Union of 
Operating Engineers 
Committee of “its disgust of 


who hide the 


advised the 
those 


behind Constitution 


e Less than weeks after the 
hearings, the State CIO Council, at 


two 


its annual convention, approved a 
constitutional amendment barring 
union membership to anyone who 
“belongs to a subversive organization 
or supports it actively.” 


e Local 8 of the Office Employees 





JAY G. SYKES 
ice in Europe and Africa during World 


a veteran of Army serv 


Wer Il, is @ practicing attorney in Seat 


tle. He has written for a number of 


magezines n ding The Nation and 


Frontier 





International suspended Mrs. Eu 
genia Allen from membership on the 
finding that she had been guilty ol 
“conduct detrimental to the 
by being named as a member of the 
Communist Party.” (Author's italics) 
She was given six months to purge 
herself, and thus regain membership, 
by denying to the Committee, the 
FBI, or to the U.S. Attorney that she 
is not and has 
member of the party 


e While the generated 
new community pressures for absolute 
loyalty and conformity, 
served to expose the extent to which 
the institution of Official Orthodoxy 
has been accepted as legitimate. ‘The 
local Building Employees 
Union was particularly embarrassed 
by five of its former officials 
invoked the Fifth Amendment belore 
the The local presict rt 
responded quickly by sending a tele 
gram to Chairman Velde assuring 
him that all five had been expelled 
from the union seven years belore 


union 


now, never been, a 


hearings 
they also 
Service 
“ ho 


Committee 


Seattle's 
5, 000-member 


e One of 
the Hope 
the International Associations ol 
Machinists, had 10 of its 
identified as 


largest 
Lodge, of 


pres¢ hit 
former Com 


I his 


appointing a 


members 


munist “lunctionarnies union 


re sponded by six-matn 
committee to investigate the existenc« 
within the 


ot “subversive influence” 


union 


e The rush to embrace the Com 
carried the 


The 


75) 


mittee and its mandate 
the local unions 
Mechanics District 
to which a majority of Boeing work 
Mrs 
Hartle, who testified that it had been 
impervious to 

at infiltration. I 
old Gibson 


the 


most liberal of 
Acro Lodge 


ers belong was cleared by 


Communist attempts 
Har 
in an olficial communica 
Velde stated 
that the membership “whole-heartedly 


nion President 


tion to Committee, 


endorsed the work of the Committee 
“Unions must accept for membership 
the people hired by the employer 
must be on the 
the 
communism 


he said, “and they 
alert to 


recognize slightest at 


towards and be 
able to take quick and decisive «a 
tion to stamp it out - 


This 


issue of its 


same union, in the July & 
paper, quoted 
with apparent approval an editorial 
that had appe ired in the Hearst Post 


Intelligence er 
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“Must We Hang Eisenhower?” . . . it’s not a real question, of course. 
It’s actually the ironic title of a commentary on the War Crimes Trials that 
The Progressive’s inimitable gadfly, Milton Mayer, wrote for the pages 
of this magazine almost a decade ago. And proposing to lick Churchill 
was Mayer's way of taking a sharp jab at the Allies’ unconditional sur- 
render policy of World War Ii. Mayer has a boundless capacity for mak- 
ing people awfully glad or awfully mad, and his often jolting titles do 
nothing to diminish his reputation. 


He has been writing regularly for The Progressive for 14 years, man 
and boy, on subjects ranging from his raccoon coat (which he tried to sel! 
to subscribers), and a detailed description of his encounter with the 
native bathing customs in Finland, to serious essays on “Terrible” Roger 
Touhy, the roots of Nazism, and the causes of war. 


Month in and month out, all through the years that Mayer has graced 
these pages, 4 steady stream of mail has poured in from readers, damning 
him or praising him. But obviously reading him. 


You'll read Mayer, too, we'll wager, whether you're with him or 
agin’ him. You might even write a letter to The People’s Forum—the most 
extensive letters-to-the-editor department of any comparable magazine. 


But in any case, we know you'll enjoy The Progressive’s wide-ranging 
exclusive features in the fields of art, radio and TV, the stage and 
screen; Mary Sheridan's valuable tips for consumers; and our staff of 
experts’ monthly survey of the world of books. 


And of course each month’s issue carries major articles by such writers 
as Stuart Chase, William O. Douglas, Murray Kempton, Wayne Morse, 
Richard Neuberger, Robert Bendiner, Irwin Ross, Richard Rovere, Nor- 


man Thomas—-to name just a few. 


Try The Progressive and see for yourself why it is the fastest growing 
liberal magazine in America. (If you already subscribe, why not take this 
opportunity to introduce The Progressive to a friend?) 


We'll send the next nine issues for only $2.65—with a full money- 
back guarantee. Just drop a postcard to The Progressive, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Your subscription will be entered promptly and a bill sent later. 











“If there are any unions with a 
troublesome Red situation, they can 
learn from the Aero 
Mechanics. But it’s our view that les 
sons to be learned are for other classi 
fications of American life. The in 
tellectuals for one. And, for another, 
the egg-heads who consider soup-and 
fish cultural clambakes more influen 
tial in world problems than Boeing 
planes.” This 
strange bedfellows 


some lessons 


crusade made some 

Many of those who publicly ap 
plauded the Committee were scrupu 
lous in their proclamations of anti- or 
non-McCarthyism. “We don't agree 
with McCarthyism at all,” said the 
local Teamsters Union in an editorial 
in its official paper. “However, this 
Committee is not a McCarthy Com 
mittee. It does not infringe upon the 
constitutional rights of citizens 
Because we have nothing in common 
with the Commies, we the 
House Committee . . . is doing a good 
job... Ifa man is not a Commie, he 
should stand up and say so... When 
he pleads the Fifth Amendment, he 
merely follows blindly the orders of 
the Communist Party; he walks the 
line decreed in Russia. We suspect 
him... And we throw him out.” 

That Seattle labor 
unqualifiedly, the right of the state 
to decree what is orthodox and to 
proscribe free association is a matter 
of public record 


believe 


unions acc ept, 


The case of Eugene V. Dennett is 
a bizarre, and perhaps extreme, ex 
ample of the extent to which this 
passion for official conformity has 
carried this country away from its 
traditional liberties. Back in 1947, 
Dennett had been expelled from the 
Communist Party as a “Trotskyite 
and an FBI (He had 
neither.) 

By 1953, he had become recording 
secretary, commiutteeman, 
and job-and-rating representative for 
Local 1208 of the United Steel Work 
ers of America. One day, he handed 
a book by N. Lenin to Roland Gil 
land and asked him to read a parti 
cular passage. The horrified Gilland 
reported the incident to union of 
ficials, and charges were filed against 
Dennett. A trial committee held 
hearings and found Dennett guilty 
of “imposing his political views in 
the mind of Roland Gilland.” 
Ihe membership accepted the com 
mittee recommendation that Dennett 


agent.” been 


grievance 


one 
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be deposed from his various offices 
in the union, but voted that he be 
retained as a member. 

When the Velde Committee came 
to town, it subpoenaed Dennett. In 
his first appearance he 
discuss his associations (and gained 
a measure of national fame by knit 
ting a stole while invoking the Fifth 
Amendment). He had a change ol 
mind and, three sessions later, told 
the committee of his experience with 
in the Communist Party. Then Ro- 
land Gilland, of the impressionable 
mind, appealed to the international 
union, asking for Dennett's expulsion 
as a member. A three-man commis- 
sion was sent to Seattle by the inter- 
national, and after calling on the 
Seattle police to exclude Dennett's 
attorney (“a private affair,” they 
called it), took testimony from Den- 
nett, Gilland, and others 


relused to 


The commission found that Den- 
nett “had aligned himself in his 
thinking with the policies enunciated 
by the Socialist Workers Party and 
other groups which are opposed to 
the fundamental principles upon 
which the union is founded.” He 
was, accordi»gly, held to be in viola- 
tion of that section of the inter- 
national union's constitution which 
bars membership to members “. . . of 
subversive groups, or consistent sup 
porters or active participants in the 
activities of such groups.” 

Thus has the criteria for heresy 
been enlarged from “Communists” to 
“subversives” to those who invoke 
the Fifth Amendment, to “those who 
encourage” to “those who think along 
the lines of,” and, finally, to 
who are merely accused. 

Dennett still holds his job at Beth- 
lehem Steel Company in Seattle. By 
grace of a section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, an employee cannot be fired 
merely because he has been expelled 
by his union, unless the expulsion is 
for non-payment of But the 
protection of Taft-Hartley to the out- 
cast worker is often theoretical 
than actual 

These unions were obviously not 
afraid of nor they 
really concerned “subversion.” 
Their fear was of identification with 
disreputability, with anything that 
might jeopardize their continuing 
campaigns to win the favor of the 
public and of the employers. In their 
struggles for higher wages and better 


those 


dues 


more 


sabotage, were 


with 
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working conditions, the unions have 
apparently decided that freedom of 
opinion and association is expend 
able. 

\ member of the Molders Union, 
who had been on his current job for 
12 years and in the union for 530, 
was one of those identified by 
Mrs. Hartle. Although he was not 
called before the Cornmittee, he was 
fired. His employers told him that a 
woman had phoned the company 
every day for several weeks urging 
that the company fire him. The union 
did not intervene on behalf of this 
man. 
from alone 
in their deference to the Inquisition. 
At a private hospital, a former school 
teacher was employed as a kitchen 
helper when the Velde Committee 
came to town. Her tenure as an educa 
tor had ended the year before when 
she had been named as a “cell mem 
ber” by a witness in the local Smith 
Act trial and had refused to discuss 
her politics with the Seattle School 
Board. She invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the Velde Committee 
and was discharged from her kitchen} 
job “for administrative reasons.” 


Seattle unions were far 


In another hospital kitchen, a 19 
year old girl had a job as a potwasher 
One week after the hearings, the girl 
was fired. The reason: her father 
and her husband had been both 
identified as past members of The 
Conspiracy. The girl pressed het 


) en | 


“Everyone Is a Little Subversive But 
Thee and Me, and Sometimes 
| Think Even Thee—* 


supervisor for an explanation for her 
discharge; she was told, “administra- 
tive policy,” and nothing more 

The girl's husband, a 29-year old 
draftsman with a local builder of 
truck bodies, identified on the 
first day of the hearings. The follow 
ing morning, he was called into the 
oltice of the personnel manager and 
asked if he wouldn't go to the Com 
mittee and tell his story. He refused 
and was later asked to resign; again 
he refused and was fired. The per 
sonnel man said he was sorry to lose 
one of his draftsmen, but 
clear that the decision came 
higher up in the company 


was 


made it 
from 


Ihus the draftsman and the school 
teacher-turned-kitchen helper join the 
increasing fraternity of the 
jobless—the outcasts, the non-con 
formists, the controversial qualified 
but unemployable 


new 


The Seattle not one of 
complete retreat and permanent re 
pression 
Mrs 


lost 


story 18 


Not all of those caught in 
Hartle’s 
their livelihood 
that were fired have found other 
work. Not all employers yielded 
to pressures, real or imaginary. And 
not all unions have been as diligent 
in stamping out heterodoxy as they 
so loudly resolved at the time of the 
hearings. Public passion has subsided 
and the impact of the Committee's 
appearance softened with the 


identification 
Some of 


massive 


those 


has 


passing of time 


Yet these varied personal experi 
ences, some olf them admittedly ex 


treme, do point up the apparent 
boundlessness of our mid-century In 
quisition, Consider the case of Mr 
C., the successful building contractor 
and president of his community club 
Subpoenaed by the Committee, he 
testified freely about his activities in 
the Communist Party, which he left 
in 1948. ‘Two weeks later, “knowing 
there was considerable feeling in the 
community,” he called a meeting of 
the club and announced his resigna 
tion. The club then voted unani 
mously to amend its by-laws to bar 
from the club “members of the Com 
munist Party or of other organizations 
designated as subversive by the Art 
torney-General of the United States.’ 
Thus has Herbert Brownell, Jr., be 
come, ex-officio, membership chair 
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man for Seattle’s community clubs, 
personnel manager for its employers, 
and screening agent for its unions 

One woman, owner of a small dress 
shop, was named by Mrs. Hartle, and 
was promptly expelled from he 
neighborhood literary club. Another, 
a legal secretary, told her employe, 
a local attorney, that she had been 
subpoenaed by the Committee. She 
was fired immediately on the grounds 
that her continued presence “would 
be damaging to business.” With this 
Guilt by Subpoena (or Guilt by Pro 
spective Loss of Clientele), we have 
at last, the ultimate extension of guilt 
by association. 

No organization was too small, too 
obscure, or too apolitical to take a 
public the 
and its hearings. The Committee read 
into the official record commenda 
tions, endorsements, and congratula 
tions from the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, the Highline 
Chamber of Commerce, the Faithful 
Navigator, Fourth Degree Knights ol 
Columbus of Tacoma, and the Rus 
sian All-Cossacks Association. The 
Gig Harbor Sportsmen Council wired 
the committee: “Clean living through 
good government is our aim. Thanks 
for helping keep it clean.” And the 
Litthe Men's Marching and Chowder 
Association congratulated the Com 
mittee on “routing out those dirty 
Reds.” 

There is an element of farce in 
some of these gestures, but they 
symbolize the depth of conformity 
Of more significance was the response 
of the local and state governments 


position on Committee 


to the hearings. There were three 
public employees called before the 
committee. One, a supervisor in the 
State Employment Security Depart- 
ment, denied Communist Party mem- 
bership but testified of his brief as- 
sociation with some of the party's 
peripheral activities. He was immedi- 
ately suspended from his job, then 
almost as abruptly re-instated. 

The second, a Seattle Fire Depart 
ment captain, denied to the Commit 
tee that he then a member of 
the Communist Party, but he refused 
to discuss his past political activity. 
Ihe following week he was suspend 
ed, lacking one month and 10 days 
of fulfilling 25 years of service that 
would have made him eligible for 
retirement benefits. He was then ol 
ficially dismissed “for conduct un 
becoming a city employee and for the 
good of the service.” 

Ihe third public servant involved 
in the hearings was Mrs. Margaret 
Jean Schudakopf, a 50-year-old ‘Ta 
coma elementary school counselor, 
who invoked the Fifth Amendment 
The Tacoma School Board called her 
to explain her refusal. “I didn’t want 
to commit myself to any procedure 
that would me to name 
names,” she said. She told the Board 
she was not a member of the Com 
munist Party and had not been one 
for the three years that she had signed 
the state loyalty oath. She declined, 
however, to tell the board of her 
past political associations. The Board 
voted, 3-2, to retain her, and the 
Schudakopf Case, as it is known here, 
has preoccupied Tacoma ever since 


was 


compel 


Following the vote of the board, 
the local American Legion post 
formed a Citizens for America group, 
announcing: “If the Board fails to 
alter its decision, steps will be taken 
to recall those board members whose 
thinking is opposed to [our] commit 
tee ... We will devote every effort 
toward the elimination of any influ 
ence of doubtful quality from ou 
schools.” The Legion collected and 
submitted to the state superintendent 
of education 23,000 signatures on peti 
tions asking revocation of Mrs Schu 
dakopf's certificate. 


The board held firm, al 
though it transferred her to a clerical 
post so that she would have no con 
tact with children. The Pierce County 
(Tacoma) school superintendent then 
uncovered and applied an 
statute in suspending Mrs 
kop{ without a hearing, on 
grounds that “the public had 
confidence” in her 


school 


are hat 
Schuda 
the 


lost 


Ill 


The suspension has been appealed 
to the state superintendent, and from 
there, the Schudakopf Case, 
transcendent significance to 
teacher in the state, will undoubtedly 
be fought through the courts. Seven 
‘Tacoma ministers allied themselves in 
opposition to the Legion crusade and 
formed the Committee for Basi 
Freedoms which later the 
Tacoma chapter of American 
Civil Liberties Union 


with its 
every 


became 
the 


Two citations for contempt of Con- 


gress came out of the hearings. Hai 
vey Jackins refused to answer 10 ques 
tions concerning his past employment 
and political record, and was cited 
by Congress for ten counts of con 
tempt. George Starkovich, a volatile 
World War II veteran, invoked the 
First and Fifth Amendments, and 
engaged the Committee in a lively 
session of reciprocal vituperation 
which was climaxed when he called 
Velde “a phony Congressman” and 
traded charges of mental deficiency 
with Congressman Gordon Scherer, 
of Ohio. For this, Starkovich 
indicted on four counts of 
to answer questions, for 

and the 
for “endeavoring to 
impede the Committee,’ 
for which could mean a five-year pri 
son term. (This last charge, a felony, 


was 

refusing 
“vilifying 
Committee, 


abusing” and 


obstruct and 


conviction 
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has never before been tried in a 
contempt case.) Both Jackins and 
Starkovich were indicted by a Grand 
Jury. 

With the Schudakopf, Jackins, and 
Starkovich cases yet unresolved, the 
story of the Velde Committee and its 
impact is not complete. But there is 
much we can conclude from the Se- 
attle experience. We see many of the 
symptoms which constitute what 
Ralph Barton Perry calls “the syn- 
drome of the inquisitorial mania”: 
The agency that arrogates the defini 
tion of loyalty and orthodoxy, the 
generating by the big inquisition of 
a pack of little inquisitions, the pres 
sure to confess guilt and repent, the 
imputation of guilt to relatives, the 
suspicion of non-informers and non 
testifiers, the multiplication and re 
finements of heresy, the extension of 
the original concept of heresy to in 
clude all non-conformity and irregu 
larity, the quarantine of the dissi 
dents. All of Dr. Perry's symptoms 
(see “Our Deadliest Traitor’, The 
Progressive, August, 1954) were pres 
ent in the Seattle episode. And they 
are symptoms of a dangerous disease. 

The 20th Century Inquisition is 
less violent than its historical coun- 
terparts. The Seattle hearings gen 
erated little of the neighborhood level 
of bigotry and ostracisms. There was 
not the stoning of houses and the in- 
sulting of children so traditionally 
identified with witch-hunt hysteria. 
Today's Inquisition is gentler and 
subtler, but nonetheless erosive of 
liberty. 

These Congressional committees 
generate, but they do not effectuate 
the Inquisition. The ultimate oppres- 
sors are the employers, the unions, the 
clubs—the community itself—that ac- 
cept, so uncritically, this new dogma 
of official orthodoxy. What is their 
motivation? It cannot be a genuine 
concern for national security, for even 
the most hysterical cannot believe that 
potwashers and legal secretaries are 
potential menaces to our defense ef.- 
fort. It is not always even public 
pressure; it is more olten fear of pro 
spective pressure. It is a passion to en 
force orthodoxy, which springs from 
a passion to be orthodox, to be on 
the popular side, to be respectable, to 
conform. And orthodoxy in Seattle 
these last eight months has been to 
applaud and support the Inquisition, 
to flatter it, to feed it, and to imitate 
it. 
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The Island of the Present 


A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENT 
by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


This is the first of two articles on the generation of American 
youth now of college age and just beyond. Richard Schickel, 22, is 
a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin specializing im 
the intellectual history of the United States. He is 1-A in the draft 
The author of the second article in the series, James Reichley, a 
graduate student at Harvard, represents the older branch of this 
fragmented generation who returned to his studies after combat 


service in Korea 
THe Eprrors 


Y GENERATION might prop 
erly be called “the analyzed 
generation.” Sometimes it seems as tf 
nearly every prominent magazine, 
editorial writer, and columnist has 
had a crack at trying to explain the 
admittedly odd behavior of the cur 
rent college-age group. 

As early as 1951 historian Oscar 
Handlin was wondering (in The At 
lantic) “why is this generation which 
has been so ill-used, which has so 
many grievances—why is it so lack 
ing in youthful energies?” Time, with 
its usual irritating finality, said that 
“today’s generation either through 
fear, passivity, or conviction is ready 
to conform.” 

Irritating or not, Time’s sentiments 
have been echoed by almost every 
one who has observed today's younger 
generation. The liberal journals have 
told us we are “silent” because we 
have been made timid by the doings 
of McCarthy and his friends. From 
the right comes the cry that the New 
Deal's welfare measures have sapped 
us of our individuality. We have been 
called “the beat generation,” “a gen 
eration of jellyfish,” “the vacuum 
tube generation,” and so on. 


His article will appear in an early issue 


On 
agree 


one everyone seems to 
My generation does not fit 
the traditional stereotype of youth 
Young people are supposed to burn 
with idealism, lust after adventure, 
be prepared for any sort of radical 
excitement. Obviously today's colle 
gian does not fit this pattern. In fact, 
most of his observers agree that he 


point 


is, in his outlook, prematurely mid 
dle-aged. He seems set in his ways, 
world-weary (if not worldly-wise), and 
highly unreceptive to change 

His father contrasts his memories 
of the moral and social upheaval of 
the twenties, in which he was more 
participant than observer, to the 
ordered world and orderly behavior 
of today’s youth, and we have to 
admit that, despite the seeming stabil 
ity we have found, we 
comparison. The thirties, 
Oxtord petition, the 
the warm-hearted (if 
enthusiasm over 


suffer by 
with the 
peace strikes, 
wrong-headed) 
Marxism, the social 
consciousness of the era, 
young liberals of today, to 
been times in which they could have 
reveled 


seem, to the 


h ive 


But it is a mistake to compare the 


behavior of one younger generation 
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to that of another. I have been mak 
ing that mistake for the last four 
years, as have, | think, the writers 
of all those “generation” articles. 
Youth in every era is faced with the 
problem of getting on in a world 
it did not make. And, in the Twen 
tieth Century, each new generation 
finds the world it inherits radically 
different from the world its fathers 
found. It attempts to solve the new 
problems of this world in new ways 
which defy comparison to the ways 
a previous generation met its prob 
lems. 


I 


It is foolish, of course, to generalize 
about anything as heterogeneous as 
a “generation.” For every Fitzgerald 
ian character of the twenties, there 
was undoubtedly some youth quietly 
preparing to be an outstanding scho 
lar. For every member of the Young 
Communist League in the thirties, 
there were, no doubt, several young 
men beginning careers in investment 
banking. But younger’ generations, 
seen in perspective, have an untortu 
nate habit of taking on, correctly o 
not, the hues in which those we re 
gard as their chief spokesmen have 
painted them. 

I do not have the temerity to 
pretend to be setting forth the views 
of a “chief spokesman” for my genera 
tion, but I do think | olfer a 
fairly reasonable explanation for the 
colors in which it has been painted. 
It seems hardly necessary to ask the 
reader to remember that I am writ 
ing about a climate of opinion, not 
about the fresh breezes which alter, 
for a day or two, the prevailing 
weather. 

Modern America, from 1920 to, 
roughly, 1950, presents a fairly con- 
sistent picture of growth. The rise 
of the large corporation began con 
siderably earlier than 1920, to be 
sure, but by that year it had reached 
adolescence. By 1950 it had reached 
the position of community elder 
statesman. Mass media, after a rapid 
period of growth, reached a position 
of vigorous maturity (technically, and 
in terms of power, if not in content) 
around 1950 when television began 
to come into its own. Labor, after 
causing its parents considerable worry 
over its early radical flings, had 
shucked off most of its youthful 
reputation; by the end of World War 


can 
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II it had gained middle-class respect- 
ability. And with the Wallace de- 
bacle in 1948, America apparently 
had rejected what seemed to be radi- 
cal political ideas and ideals. By 1950 
both major political parties were pay- 
ing lip service, and were in the pro 
cess granting respectability, to the 
leftist ideas which seemed to offer to 
all men at least a measure of material 
comfort and security 


In short, America was settling 
down, in the postwar years, to the 
business of consolidating the some- 
what haphazard growth of its great 
industrial era. Into this land of giants 
came the “new” college generation, 
replacing the more liberally orien- 
ted veterans on the college cam 
puses. But this new group, lacking 
the depression experiences of the 
veterans, saw the giants as benevolent 
rulers. hey were not going to chop 
down any of their beanstalks. Rather 
they decided that, as long as it was 
possible to obtain a suburban nirvana 
by attaching themselves to the court 
of one of the giants, that’s what they 
would do. 

If on the one hand America was 
“consolidating” its material growth, 
on the other it was speculatively 
balancing a globe labeled “new 
world.” What it saw in that clouded 
crystal was frightening. On the inter- 
national scene it was one of two 
principal contestants for control of 
the entire world. The awesome pros- 
pect of atomic war confronted it. At 
home, the Far Right was violently 
questioning the liberal democratic 
values which the depression and the 
war had finally succeeded in at least 
introducing to the general conscience. 

lo college students the future, be- 
cause of the Cold War, no longer 


looked like an extension of the fami 
liar world in which they had grown 
up. Like most of the rest of America, 
the student found his faith in Pro 
gress shaken. Progress, it seemed, had 
certainly brought him remarkable 
comforts—but it had also brought his 
world closer to the possibility of total 
destruction 

What does 
uation? He may try, as 
dents have tried, to avert his 
from the menacing future. Or he may 
try to shut out the future by concen 
trating on the present, by resisting 
change, by clinging desperately to the 
familiar. Consider Eric Hofller’s re 
marks in his brilliant litthe book, The 
True Believer: 


one do in such a sit 
many stu 


eyes 


“Patriotism, racial solidarity, 
and even the preaching of revolu 
tion find a more ready response 
among people who see limitless 
opportunities spread out before 
them than among who 
move within the fixed limits of 
a familiar, orderly, and predict 
able existence.” 


those 


This seems to to describe the 
situation of today’s college student 
rather more cogently than anything 
else. He is not going to be a radical 
when his radicalism might lead him 
to a future nowhere near so desirable 
as the present—even 


me 


though he is 


aware that his present world is not 
all that it might be. And, as Thorn 


ton Wilder has noted, there is no 
longer the need for “shocking” his 
parents there once was. This genera 
tion's parents, with an assist 
the generation of the thirties, a 
complished the revolution in morals 
(and manners) necessary for the tran 
sition from the Victorian to the 
newer industrial epoch. The genera 
tion of the thirties, as previously 
noted, witnessed a shift in the na 
tional climate of opinion in the 
realms of politics and economics to 
a view fairly consistent with modern 
democratic and humanitarian values 

Today's college student, although 
he realizes that he could extend and 
bring up to date the work begun 
twenty and thirty years ago, lacks 
the confidence to do so. His predeces 
sors had that confidence. In the twen 
ties disillusion with old 
bined with a confidence in the boom 
that would never bust. In the thirties 
no one was afraid of the better world 
he was working for. After all, it 


from 


values com 
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couldn't be much worse than the one 
in which he was living, could it? 
To today’s collegian, however, it is 
conceivable that a new world could 
be worse—much worse 


And, while he is beset by his fears 
for the future, the college student 
has his natural love for the current 
order reinforced by the colleges them- 
selves, who counsel “adjustment.” 
Consider the statement of a man who 
should know, economic historian and 
Columbia Dean Louis Hacker: 


“Increasingly a good part of 
college administration has fallen 
into the hands of non-academic 
people who are stressing services 
and activities which have nothing 
to do with learning. The socially 
adjusted boy or girl, the fully 
rounded youngster, the outgoing 
young person: This is the college 
ideal... 

“Presidents and deans justify 
all this by saying ‘adjustment to 
life’ is one of their responsibili- 
ties.” 


The trouble with all this is that, 
by the time he graduates, today’s 
student may find that he has adjusted 
to a life that no longer exists. But 
the people who grant the endowments 
and pay the taxes on which universi- 
ties are run are the same people who 
give job trainees batteries of per- 
sonality tests and who expect today’s 
graduate to be a well-adjusted (that 
word again) youth capable of play 
ing ball on the “team.” Small wonder 
the colleges quickly adjust to the idea 
of producing “adjusted” students. 

But this is, perhaps, too harsh a 
judgment to pass on the universities. 
Adjustment might have come even 
without outside pressure, as an an 
swer to the felt many 
students. As everyone knows, higher 
education has become increasingly 
democratized. It is no longer the 
haven for an intellectual elite. The 
majority of students come to college 
looking for the know-how that will 
enable them to live a comfortable 
suburban existence. They want to 
adjust to the material values held by 
the most vocal segment of the popula- 
tion. The student intellectual, faced 
with his fears for the future, and not 
wishing to disturb the order of the 
present, tends more and more, as 
he looks with some disgust at the 
non-if not anti-) intellectuals who 
surround him, even in the classroom, 


necessities of 
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to retreat. His retreat may lead him 
into a pedantic scholarship (like the 
new criticism which so attracts young 
writers today) or into a mystic em- 
brace with an ancient religion, or, 
perhaps, even into the writing of 
science fiction. 

Perhaps no other recent cultural 











manifestation bespeaks so clearly 
America’s fear of the future as science 
fiction. Utopia, from More to Bel 
lamy, has, until recently, reflected 
man’s faith in the future, in Progress 
which would bring him to a heaven 
on earth. Now Utopia has become 
(to use Karl Meyer's word, in an ex 
cellent article in The Reporter) 
“futopia.” In his fear the writer has 
created a future which is ruled by 
vast totalitarian states, complete with 
the most scientific methods of thought 
control—as in Orwell's 1984 

In our times almost as many in 
tellectuals are reading science fiction 
as are reading the lives of the Saints. 
This is especially true of college stu- 
dents. 

But what of the student liberal, 
who is not quite of the vanished 
breed he is thought to be? Although 
he exists, his ideas are no longer as 
exciting to his contemporaries as they 
were in the confident years when the 
future still seemed to promise a Uto 
pia. Hence his audience is now small 
er and less easily stirred than it once 
was. It is difficult to say whether 
the fault lies with the liberal or the 
audience 

Once liberalism seemed to offer 
both a clear view of a new (and bet- 
ter) world and the ideas with which 
to meet its challenge. But liberal 
thought today has been busy with 
the fight to keep us from regressing 
or, to put it more positively, to pre- 
serve the hard won social gains of 
this century. It has scarcely had time 


to fulfill its traditional role as a 
guide to future action. More import 
antly, the solutions liberalism has of 
fered for the present international 
predicament (which, after all, has 
given birth to our fears for the future) 
have been mainly cliches. Support the 
U.N., liberals say. But how does one 
make it into a truly effective force 
for peace? And what does one do 
about the Know-Nothings and the 
China lobbies and the Clarence Man 
ions at home? How does one achieve 
a working relationship with Russia, 
or break through the fear and mis 
understanding of the United States 
in underdeveloped areas? 


There have been, of course, many 
liberal answers to these and other 
questions, but none has appealed to 
the nation as a clear-cut and decisive 
one. Like the adult liberal, the stu 
dent liberal can only offer his fellows 
phrases which have gone platitudi 
nous with the passage ot time, phi ise 
whose appeals are gone with the past 
Happily, their opponents on the right 
are in much the same quandary 


Like the adult, the student liberal 
can only hope to go on searching 
for the answers which will appeal 
to the nation—answers which 
not be found 

So the 
strongly 


may 


neither 
strongly re 


student, 
nor 


college 
attracted 


pelled by either pole of opinion, goes 


his rather directionless, apolitical 
way, trying to “adjust” as best he 
can to the precarious present, and 
trying not to look too searchingly at 
the future 


I wish I could close my report from 
“inside” today's college generation on 
a more optimistic note, but I share 
with my generation a feeling of help 
lessness in the face of powerful, in 
exorable forces. I am aware of both 
present and future dangers, but | 
don't know what to do about them 
I said before that each college genera 
tion tries, as best it can, to get on in 
a world it made. My genera 
tion has chosen to ride out a storm 
on what seems to be the safe island 
of the present. I, along with many 
others, think we should move off 
it, before the island is inundated. | 
don't know where to go, though: 
I only know the sea wall doesn't look 
very safe 


never 





a ATE OF THE CINEME 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HE Lumiere brothers opened the 
first “movie house” in the cellar 
of a Paris cafe in 1895. For a while, 
motion pictures were regarded 
treated—as side-show curiosities, 
stupefacient exhibitions for traveling 
carnivals, or as between-the-acts novel 
ties in cafes and music-halls. A fam 
ous “feature” of the time simply 
recorded a train chugging int a sta 
tion— accompanied by such unpro 
grammatic sound effects as gasps, 
screams, chair scrapes, and other nois 
es, as people bolted for the 
to escape the apparently oncoming 
wheels. 


exits 


The powers behind Cinerama can 
not hope to find audiences today so 
unfamiliar with the wonders of the 
movies, but they have returned to the 
earliest concept of cinema as an ex 
hibition for much the same purposes 
of exciting amazement. The first 
Cinerama program, This Is Cinerama 
which opened in New York in the 
fall of 1952, admittedly was an 
experimental demonstration. Lowell 
Thomas, one of the sponsors, wrote, 
“We didn't want to be judged on sub 
ject matter,” and criticism of the 
choice of material had to take into 
that the program was as 
much an attempt to find out what 
audiences would accept as it was a 
display of a revolutionary new sys 
tem of cinema 


account 


The second presentation, Cinerama 
Holiday, no longer claims to be ex 
perimental. In fact, it 
the establishment of Cinerama as 
an institution, and the participation 
of the audience in a ritual of 
self-affirmation 


presumes 


Cinerama Holiday makes use of the 
familiar gimmick of the sponsored 
tour that has served innumerable ad 
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vertising campaigns, slogan contests, 
and other promotions The two 
couples, one Swiss and the other 
American, travels are under- 
written, guided, and recorded, do not 
do anything so extreme as getting 
married under water for the greater 
glory of some “marine wonderland” 
scenic attraction. But their separate 
journeys nevertheless are pervaded by 
the spirit of the gimmick, even to the 
end 


whose 


Ihe vicarious experience that is 
offered is in aspect that of a 
movie travelogue——albeit incompar 
ably magnified within the huge, en 
circling compass of Cinerama’s screen 
But in spirit the appeal is that of the 
television giveaway program heaping 
publicized opulence upon people so 
obviously chosen at random that 
others need only dream a little to 
have it come true for them—and need 
not feel disappointed or defeated 
when it does 


one 


not 


The sponsor-fairy godmother here 
is Cinerama itself. Cinerama Holiday 
is about a Cinerama holiday—not a 
holiday simply pictured in Cinerama. 
Ihe audience is made a part of the 
enterprise, in the that 
attending radio and television broad 
casts manipulated = instru 
ments, belonging 
both represents and evokes an eva 
unity in the 
everywhere 


way crowds 
become 
whose fortuitous 
nescent audience “out 
there” This inevitably 
affects the selection of material shown, 
most of which is disappointing, and 
unworthy of the medium. In the first 
Cinerama presentation, the palpably 
spectacular was spiced by intangible 
potentiality Here the 
spectacular, but it is predigested and 
and Cin 
erama is surely the biggest spoon in 


there is often 


spoon-fed in most cases 


history. 


On that great, curving screen, in 
superb color and with sound of 
startling fidelity coming from all di 
rections, the trivial rises to thunder 
ous inconsequence. A sequence in a 
Swiss restaurant, for all its charming 
color and amiable yodeling, is much 
like a travel agency blurb simplified 
for children—as are most of the se 
quences in France. A fashion show at 
the atelier of the late Jacques Fath is 
unbearably swish—-except perhaps for 
ladies in the audience, for whom 
there are a lot of special, ladies’ 
magazine touches throughout the 
whole presentation—including a re 
cipe for cheese fondue in the pro 
gram. The show in a Paris night club 
is long, tedious, and gaudy 
at a Swiss hotel's out 
door rink is a nice ice show. But 
spending so much time watching 
skating comics and chorus girls in 
what is described as an “all 
short” visit to Switzerland seems to 
rub in the waste of giving the oppor 
tunities of travel to tourists. After 
this, the sunlit glories of downhill 
skiing among the Alps, and a bob 
sled run at St. Moritz that repeats 
the vicarious evisceration of the rol 
ler-coaster in This Is 
an unexpected relief 


An ice show 


too 


Cinerama, are 


Although Cinerama Holiday is set 
up as a travelogue, it offers much less 
worth-while traveling than did This 
Is Cinerama, which, it will be re 
called, made some spectacular jour 
neys: to a Spanish festival and 
bullfight, among the canals of Venice, 
and over the variegated scenery of our 
own country. The views of America, 
in fact, gave the technical marvels 
of Cinerama ideological point-——dis 
counting the banality of a sequence 
among the choreographed water 
skiers and commercialized scenery of 
Florida's Cypress Gardens. The show 
was the U.S. Information 
Service to out-draw Soviet attractions 
at fairs which were held at Damascus 
and Bangkok. 

Some parts of Cinerama Holiday 
can be as helpful in showing places 
and qualities of our country in the 
best light. It is shameful that, in San 
Francisco's Chinatown, Cinerama’s 
Argus eyes are used for little more 
than a rubbernecking peep at a 
Chinese orchestra and some appeal 


used by 
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ing tots in traditional dress. But the 
country fair at Deerfield, New Hamp 
shire, has genuine charm. And views 
of New Hampshire foliage in autumn 
are of such polychromatic beauty that 
the off-screen narrator, who elsewhere 
talks too much about things we can 
see for ourselves, keeps silent, briefly, 
while we feast our eyes 


A visit to a neat, modern Negro 
church may help dispel notions that 
we are still chasing darkies over ice 
floes with bloodhounds, and a se- 
quence of a New Orleans marching 
band after a funeral, and of Oscar 
“Papa” Celestin’s gravelly, authentic 
Dixieland jazz, will appeal to inter 
national lovers of this truly American 
music. But why are Cinerama’s pro 
ducers so proud of that neon-lighted, 
gold-plated garbage-can that is Las 
Vegas? The great thrusts 
noisome refuse at us, enveloping us 


screen 


with jaded housewives carrying shop 
ping bags while gambling grimly at 
banks of slot machines—with faces of 
bitter hardness and terrifying empti 
ness, magnified to a size of shame; 
with a kind of play, amid oppressive 
vulgarity, that shrieks of desperate 
boredom and empty aspirations. This 
is not a matter of honestly showing 
our worst as well as our best, since 
the Cinerama people obviously take 
pride in what they show—even when 
they exaggerate a picture of de 
cadence in America beyond the most 
self-righteous hope of neo-Puritan 
Communists. 


The gimmick of the two traveling 
couples is something on which to hang 
a lot of odd items—like shots of jets 
landing on a carrier, or of the band 
of the 
Sambre et 


“Garde Republicaine” playing 
Meuse 
on a line only by a 
talk 

The sponsors would like us to be 
lieve that Holiday proves 
that Cinerama can handle story ma 
terial, and not just scenic episodes 
Many things have happened on the 
screen since the opening of This Is 
Cinerama 


which are strung 
lot of off-screen 


Cinerama 


a lot of them as a result 
of Cinerama’s influence and stimula 
tion. Three-D has come and gone; the 
wars of the wide screens seem to have 
settled into amiable skirmishing be 
tween Cinemascope (the “poor man’s 
Cinerama”) and Vistavision——with a 
few newcomers trying to synthesize 
width and depth, like Todd-AO, still 
to show. Cinerama itself now appears 
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to be taking on a fixed character as a 
kind of immensely technologized, 
glorified magic-lantern show 

Che Cinerama powers seem to want 
and in 
to run for a long while at 
their seventeen installations, here and 
They don't 

the movies, 

myriad 
he crowds continue to cor 
roborate their judgment at the box 


only something spectacular 
nocuous 


overseas 
with 
shown in 
theaters. 


want to com 
which are 
thousands of 


pete 


And the future may favor then 
“show 


office 
concept of having only a few 
case” theaters in key cities, as the en 


tertainment world prepares tor the 


new revolution of  toll-television 
theater 


But 


which may bring the movie 
box office into the living room 
surely people will stop oohing and 
ahhing over roller-coaster rides and 
bobsled 
grew 


them on the screen 


runs someday just as they 


used to locomotives coming at 





Films 


Doctor in THe House. A hilarious 
British antidote to mawkish movie 
glorification of the medical profession 
Slapstick, amiable wit, and affectionate 
satire are blended by Director Ralph 
Thomas, with Dirk Bogarde, Donald 
Sinden, Kenneth More, and Donald 
Houston as students trying to gain 
or evade—graduation, and Muriel Pav 
low Kay Kendall, and Suzanne 
Cloutier as lovely, feminine foils. The 
students’ qualifying exams are a de 
light—-and one soon discerns beneath 
the apparent irreverence a lot of re 
spect for what 
and know 


doctors have to learn 


East or Even. Elia Kazan creates a 
moody, visually and verbally eloquent 
version of John Steinbeck's novel of an 
adolescent's desperate quest for his 
father's love. Paul Osborn's screen 
play is mature, insightful. Ted M« 
Cord’s photography uses the Cinema 
scope screen with encouraging flex 
ibility. The evocation of the mood of 
World War I days in a small town is 
credible and 
cussion of war 


arresting, and the dis 
and pacifism is un 
usually frank. Julie Harris is consum 
mately skillful, realizing every nuance 
of her character. Raymond Massey 
gives one of his best characterizations 
Burl Ives, Richard Davalos, and Albert 
Dekker act well in smaller roles. But 
James Dean as the boy is too patent an 
imitation of Marlon Brando. The very 
fidelity of his reproduction of the 
Brando style indicates his own cap 
abilities, which Kazan ought to have 
liberated. It is a Brandoesque role 

but only because Kazan 
rected Brando so often 


who has di 
has made it so 


Tue Waces or Fear. A famous 
film, prize-winner at Cannes in 1953 
and subject of much controversy for 
its alleged anti-Americanism and de 
piction of sexual perversion and 
promiscuity. The version shown here 
however, is cut down to an astonish 
ingly gripping thriller about the trans 
port of truckloads of nitro 
glycerin over impossible roads, to an 
oil well on fire in some Central Amer 


two 





Briefly 


ican interior, Director Henri-Georges 
Clouzot relentlessly 
with excruciating 
spirit is 
partaking of 
French 


tortures the audi 


ence suspense, The 


sardonic, rather than tronk 
some of the mood ol 
literary existentialism. Purpose 


is made an unsavory accident, and ful 
fillment a meaningless and wasteful end 
Yves Montand, Charles Vanel, Peter 
Van Eyck, Folco Lulli, and Vera Clou 
zot create their characters in depth, but 
the extensive 
of the 
erratic 


made many 
cloudy 


cutting has 


motivations appear 


Marty. Paddy Chayefsky has tras 


scribed his own television story for the 


Delbert Mann, it is 
films 
to appear in years. Chayefskys ear for 


directed by 
one of the 


acreen 


most warmly realist 
the true talk of people is excellent; his 
The 


how a home ly fellow and a home ly girl 


sense of locale superb story of 
come together may seem to be another 
happily-ended movie, albeit in a dif 
ferent style. But the defeats of rejected 
affection, the loneliness and vacancy of 
so much of our conventional socializing 
is made too poignantly clear for any 
easy superficialism 
exed by constant humor. The 


style of close-ups 


even as it is sharp 
televisior 
small groups, quick 
characterization and statement of 
problems enhances the film's tenor of 
Above all, Chayefsky and 
Mann have recreated real people in real 
places—-the Italian folk of the Bronx 
with such that 
they will be credible anywhere. Ernest 
Borgnine, the notably brutal villain of 
so many films, here plays the quintes 
sentially ordinary Marty 
derstanding affective sympat! 
The other unknown to 
audiences, are uniformly capabik 
especially Betsy Blair as the 
sensitive girl whom the lonely, sensi 
tive Marty finds by awkward accident 
Esther Minciatti Augusta Ciolli 
project great vitality as Marty's mother 
and aunt. The rarely mastered style of 
realism is here superbly 
only justifying purpose 
honesty 


immediacy 


penetration and force 


with vast un 
and 


actors, movie 


lone | y 


and 


used for its 


I ¢ lievable 














THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


Doctrinaire Attitude 


Dear Sirs 
The March editorial 


Matter,” seems to indicate 
been afflicted with the disease 
has stricken so many supposedly thinking 
people in recent years--an unthinking, 
doctrinaire attitude regarding matters of 
public policy. The public policy in this case 
is the Administration's handling of the 
China problem. | should also add that 
attitude has led making 
personal attacks (at least in this editorial) 
on the persons responsible for our present 
policy rather than directing your full guns 
at their policy 

You 
Congressional 
signed to 
abilities of another global war 


The Heart of the 
that you 


hav e 


same which 


your 


you to stoop to 


assail the President for 


support of a 


requesting 
program de 
increase the 


lessen not prol 


The Communist leaders and are 
impressed solely by their 
pacity to retaliate in a devastating manner 
if they should decide to engage the 
world” in further police actions. | am fur 
ther convinced that we must strive to 
tain the strength of the “free world” spir 
itually, economically, and militarily—djf we 
are going to be able 
evitable explosion from 
munist tyrannies 


respect 
opponents ca 


free 


main 


to sweat out the ir 


within the Com 


I have no fear that President Eisenhower 
will not be able to withstand the pressures 
from those who desire a more militant att 
tule and actions toward the present rulers 
of Red China, He has certainly given every 
indication that he would work diligently 
with the Communist nations toward lessen 
ing world tensions whenever there was even 
the slightest evidence on their part that they 
were sincere in achieving such action 

I am sure that the President, as well as 
a significant portion of the American people, 
recognize “the facts of life in the Par East 

that the Communists do control 
China " However, recognition of this 
fact alone is not sufficient to encourage a 
different attitude toward them until they 
give some indication that they sincerely want 
to live peaceably along side their neighbors 
and the rest of the world. No indication of 
this desire or intent has been forthcoming 
from Red China to date 

The situation in the Far East today may 
be likened to the European situation of the 
1930's. It should be apparent that the “free 
world” must be firm today with the would 
be world dominators to head off a repetition 
of more “Munichs” and ultimately a deva 
stating war 

I propose The Progressive assist the Pres 
ident and the free peoples of the world in 
maintaining a solid front against further 
Communist expansion and consequent mis 
ery. Also, let us applaud just as loudly the 
President's efforts to strengthen the United 
Nations as the focal point of diplomacy and 
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the best available instrument for achieving 
world peace 


Constructive criticism is always wel 
comed on any program or policy whether 
domestic or foreign. Petty personal criticism 
does not Editors of The 


Progressive 


behoove the 


Donato V. Samir 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Far from making “personal attacks.” the 
editorial emphasized that “President Eisen 
hower is doubtless wholly sincere when he 
insists his is purely defensive.” 
THe 


purpose 
Eprrors 


Library Subscriptions 


Dear Sirs 
I regret to have to inform you that I am 
unable to continue giving The Progressive 
to four public libraries—Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, and Chicago—whose subscriptions 
expire soon. I have made these gifts avail 
able to the libraries for a number of years, 
but I am getting too old to earn the money 
I need for this project 
I hope very much that others will want 
to keep up these subscriptions for many 
years. | have myself been a _ subscriber 
since 1918 
Peter Suizewski 
Spokane, Wash 


Thomas’ ‘Sterile Heresy’ 
Dear Sirs 


I have some hard words to say. I hate to 
say them, but these are hard times, and we 
have been cursed with too much soft speak 
ing. My hard words are—quite reluctantly 

for Norman Thomas, whom Irwin Ross, 
with unconsciously hard words, calls “the 
respectable heretic’ in his article in the 
March issue. That revealingly accurate ap- 
pellation bespeaks the trouble with Norman 
Thomas, namely his sterile heresy with 
in the conventional framework of anti 
Communism, militaristic nationalism, and 
its corollary delusion, military collective 
security 

Norman Thomas has become so respect 
able a heretic that he makes the late Sen 
ator Robert Taft, who insisted on the right 
of Communists to teach, seem like an un 
respectable conservative. And the great non- 
militaristic international socialist and hu- 
manitarian has become a militaristic nation- 
alist prepared to defend his right to heresy 
with the hydrogen bombs of capitalism 

It is a sad commentary that in the age of 
thermonuclear weapons he can utter this rub 
bish: “I have a good deal of optimism about 
our American ability to see things through 
Our democracy is like a reluctant knight 


going out to engage the dragon 
somehow in the end the dragon poops out 
and our knight wins.’ 

Somehow? Somehow, in the face of a 
hydrogen bomb capable of contaminating 
7,000 square miles of ground, this seems to 
be insane optimism. To counteract this blind 
faith, we can thank General Douglas Mac 
Arthur for a guarded pessimism which 
warns the people to beware of their power- 
loving, complacent leaders and the illusions 
of collective security based on militarism 

I never thought I'd see that day that | 
preferred Senator Taft and Douglas Mac 
Arthur to Norman Thomas, but that day has 
come. Respectable heretic, indeed! 

E. R. Kare 
Saline, Mich 


Co-ops and Socialism 


Dear Sirs 

Regarding Paul Greer's “The Dilemma of 
Britain's Co-ops” in the February issue, let 
us not forget that the Rochdale principles 
upon which the consumers cooperative 
movement is based, resulted from socialist 
thinking and were for the most part form 
ulated by Socialists 

It is true that co-ops are admirably adapt 
ed to function successfully within the capi 
talist economy, but because goods are 
produced and services rendered for uss 
without the extraction of a profit toll by 
ownership, co-ops are not in business for 
the sake of profit 

To Socialists, absence of economic ex 
ploitation whereby a few are enriched at the 
expense of the many, democratic control, 
social ownership, and efficiency are the im 
portant criteria—not the organizational set 
up. Whether the form of organization be a 
cooperative grocery, a municipally owned 
light plant, or a federal postal system is of 
little, if any, importance 

Some doctrinaire Socialists, and some co 
operators, persist in erecting this straw man 
to demolish. There can be no contradiction 
between socialism and cooperatives, hence 
there should be no dilemma. As proof | 
submit the Scandinavian countries or, if 
preferred, the province of Saskatchewan 

Paut FP. Asricut 
Hollydale, Calif 


Friends of Negroes, But— 
Dear Sirs: 


I've just finished reading “Our Obsolete 
Southern Liberals” in the March Pro 
gressive. | guess I'm one of the “Obsoletes 

I am a friend to the Negro people; the 
Negroes who know me would tell you that 
But I would hate to see the white girls and 
boys and the Negro boys and girls in my 
state grow up forgetting the race they be 
long to and start propagating a mongrel, 
inferior, nondescript race. That is exactly 
what nonsegregated schools would mean 
and that is exactly what the nonsegregation 
ists, both white and black, seem to want to 
force upon us 

That is going to be hard to do. The best 
class of Negroes oppose this thing, in the 
South and in the North; and a great host 
of the best white people, both North and 
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South, will oppose it when the “showdown 
comes. 
You may force this ugly, disgusting 
thing upon us, but you can't make us like it 
Monroe JONES 
Pastor, Rural Church 
Tishomingo, Okla 


Special Pleading 


Dear Sirs: 

I found C. L. Golightly’s “Our Obsolete 
Southern Liberals” in the March issue de 
lightful both for what it says and because 
it reminded me of a fundamental liberal as 
sumption. I believe that in his persuasive 
logic he has overlooked a principle 

No thinker of any intellectual culture 
would refrain from using the Aristotelian 
syllogism because of its economy in pre 
senting propositions. It is a useful and a 
pleasing mechanism for the thinking process 
But no thinker in search of what is funda 
mental would allow himself to be blinded to 
the weakness in that good instrument 
namely, that a major premise with the uni- 
versal in it is dangerous both for accuracy 
of observation and for use in practice 

In our day absolutes of any kind are 
suspect, which is not to deny there may be 
absolutes. Hence the generalization: Life is 
larger than logic. The article is delightful 
because it is logically absolute, wrapped up 
neatly and tightly in the syllogism, and so 
ignoring possible restrictions on its uni 
versals. It ignores life. 

The Southern liberal, and I don't claim 
any undue heroism for him, knows his 
Aristotle as well as Mr. Golightly and has 
seen many neat syllogisms go ‘the way of 
all flesh” because they were just too neat 
for living processes. That Southern liberal 
whom Mr. Golightly graciously discredits 
knows that time may not be ignored and 
must be counted in, in the making of 
universals. 

There is such a thing as conditioning, 
and it must be counted in, in the making 
of syllogisms. I appreciated and enjoyed the 
author's special pleading 

Georce LANG 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 


Less Frightened Now 


Dear Sirs: 

My husband and I attended the Rubia 
Mayer colloquy on “How to Face the 
Threat of Communism” here in New York 
with great pleasure. 

How simple and how complete were their 
two basic methods of fighting communism! 
First, not to be like the Communists, in our 
methods, else we have swallowed 
munism hook, line, and sinker without a 
struggle; and second, to help all the world 
that needs help and so beat the false-prom- 
ising Communists to the draw 

We enjoyed the good humor of the speak 
ers and happily missed the passionate ten 
sion of most such discussions. Mr. Mayer's 
slow, vigorous listing of the things Com 
munists do in the name of preserving their 
security, with the undertone of we-just 
nearly-do-them-too came through clearly 


com 
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So did Mr. Rubin's analysis of the 
nomic roots of political tension 


eco 
One main thing I learned at the New 
York meeting: why it is that The Pro 
gressive can speak out so vigorously, fight 
so strongly, seem so clearly unafraid, go so 
straight to the weak or wicked spot in a 
policy. It is because its Editor is so per 
sonally unalarmed. Never have I heard a 
man who seemed more sure of himself as 
a liberal, more certain he had no cause to 
be challenged. It was splendid. I have been 
less frightened ever since 

June Burn 

New York, N. Y 


Strong Exception 


Dear Sirs 

I was delighted to read Alfred Werner's 
article, “The Glory of Matisse,” in your 
February issue. I admired his enthusiasm 
and your editorial generosity in giving him 
the space 

However, I take strong exception to his 
blaming the Museum of Modern Art for 
the “huge Matisse retrospective” which he 
says inspired such comments as ‘always thé 
same thing” or “decorative—-but that's all 


Actually our show was most rigorously 
limited to 75 paintings, that is, little more 
than one painting for each of his 60 years 
of work. It fact, it was much the smallest 
major retrospective of Matisse’s work on 
record. Consequently, the exhibition 
generally criticized for being too small and 
also for being severe in its selection; since 
most of the galleries were given over to 
the large and austerely designed paintings 
of 1909 to 1918, during which time Matisse 
whatever he may have said, painted on a 
scale and with a power which only mu 
seums and the bolder collectors can easily 
domesticate 


was 


Avrreo H. Barr, Jr 
Director 

The Museum of Modern Art 
New York, N. Y 


The Chinese Students 


Dear Sirs 

Usually I find Milton Mayer rather dull 
and uninteresting but his article in the 
March issue, “Dr. Chang Wants to Go 
Home,” is a masterpiece. He clearly shows 
how the people of the Orient were, for 
generations, imposed upon and swindled by 
the Western powers. The United States was 
the only great power that retained the good 
will of the people of China. The recent 
actions of our government have changed 
their attitude to dislike and even hatred 

Forbidding Chinese students to return to 
their homeland is both cruel and stupid 
These students could have been ambassadors 
of good will and done much to overcome 
Communist propaganda against the United 
States 

I enjoyed reading the article by Irwin 
Ross about Norman Thomas. Although | 
admire Mr. Thomas, I do not always agre¢ 
with him. It is hard to understand why 
Mr. Thomas expresses so much sympathy 


for Herbert Hoover and makes no mention 
of the abuse heaped upon Franklin Roose 
velt. The well-deserved criticism of Hoover 
was mild compared to the torrent of abuse 
and vilification that Roosevelt had to con 
tend with 

Georce H. Horne 

Portland, Or: 


Mismanagement 


Dear Sirs 


Milton Mayer is at his best ir 
article in the March Progressive 
Chang Wants to Go Home Chis 


strangest case of mismanagement a 


value thes 4 


of understanding of the 
Chinese students could 
cementing friendship between the two na 


tions and in helping China improve 


have been oth 


herself 


Imagine these trained men scattered « 
China. What a b they could 
have done 
given a chance 
and fight ignorance 
The story of what Jimmy Yen 
did in the Philippines to 
tions there is an example 
QO. Douglas in North From 
Had this program been 
decade or five 
easily have 
that could have swept Communism aside 
Would that this article Dr 
Wants to Go Home” influence the pow 
that-be and that these Chinese bx 
from their U.S 


wondertul \« 
and maybe 
to enlighten the 


still can do, if 
vernment 
and disease 
a Chine 
improve cond 
Justice Willia 
Malaya say 
carried out a 


it could 


poverty 


earlier 


counter revolutior 


even years 


become a 
(Chang 


released 
prison 
Junia HH. Mis 


Richmond Va 


Dworkin's Astute Criticism 


Dear Sirs 

I rarely concern 
the editors, but I cant stand by and all 
the petty criticisms st Mart 
S. Dworkin's comments on the cinema and 
the book lest the editors becom 
influenced by these narrow complaints and 
restrict the now given them 


with a letter t 
] 


j 
mys If 


accrue agai 


reviewers 


space 

Dworkin's interpretation of good movie 
and his astuteness of expression leave noth 
ing to be desired. And strangely enough, | 
find the book reviews rather short. To 
people that these sections 
be advised that you get your subscriptior 
worth in the front of The Pro 
gressive, so please leave Dworkin's ‘Stat 
of the Cinema” and the book reviews to 
those like me 


you 


wish curtailed 


section 


J]. LANGLos 
La Crosse, Wis 


Joy over Dworkin 


Dear Sirs 


I have rarely chortled with such delight 
over reviews cf movies as yet unseen as I 
did in reading the “Films Briefly 
ment in the February Progressiv: 
1 am just convalescing from a 
stomach ulcers (‘the bad-tempered illness 


depart 
An / as 


(ase ol 
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it has been a major feat lately to get me to 
laugh 

I did not laugh at the reviews, but wit! 
joy in reading such literary judgments on a 
subject with which I am deeply familiar and 
to which I am sentimentally attached 

My home was in Hollywood from 192! 
until 1947, and | was for two years a de 
partment head at Columbia Pictures. Wit! 
that background, | want to emphasize that 
this latest group of Progressive reviews by 
Martin S. Dworkin are the first motion pic 
ture reviews I've ever read which actually 
sway my judgment. The writing 
cellent, provocative, profound 

Mas. J. G 


Stockton 


is ex 


Mocases 
Calif 


Challenges Baldinger 


Dear Sirs 
Wilbur Baldinger, in his “Witness for 


Hire” article in the February issue creates 
the impression that the current Federal Com 
munications Commission proceedings rel 
ative to Edward O. Lamb's request for a 
TV license renewal have something to do 
with “McCarthyism 

Baldinger, who is an able reporter, cre 
ates this impression by noting that ‘two 
new Republican members” of the PCC 
Messrs. Robert E. Lee and John C. Doerfer 
are McCarthy devotees 

Exactly what does Baldinger mean by a 
“McCarthy devotee"? I recall that Robert 
E.. Lee, smeared as such, was the one PCC 
member who publicly opposed granting of 
equal time to Senator McCarthy, when the 
latter had demanded time from the CBS 

More important, in terms of the Baldinger 
article, is the fact that the Edward O. Lamb 
proceedings were launched by the PCC 
long before Mr. Lee and/or Mr. Doerfer 
were confirmed as FCC commissioners 

Vicror Lasky 
New York, N. Y 








NOW—THE SWEETEST 
FRUIT OF THE SEASON 


INDIAN RIVER 


Oranges and Grapefruit 
direct from the groves! 


Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed 
Bushel—-$7 
Half-bushel—$4.75 


add 5%, 
for Upper Michigan, lowa 


Express prepaid on orders 
Wiscon 
sin, and Minnesota. Prices on request 


for states further West 


JAMES H. HART 
Isiand Groves 
Route, N. Merritt Island, Cocoa, Fla. 
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Testimony for a Fee 


Dear Sirs 


I am writing this letter to commend yor 
for publishing the 
and lucid article by ‘ilbur H 
Witness for Hive,’ in your February issus 


lhe stories published from time to 


very timely, informative 


Saldinger 


time by 
the few newspapers which had ths courag¢ 
y of these profes 
sional witnesses never really pointed up the 
implications of this and 
lucrative occupation 

Mr Jaldingers objective review and 
analysis of the personalities and activities of 
these witnesses should help every thinking 
citizen gain a clearer understanding of the 


to challenge the credibility 


new, apparently 


perversion of justice brought about by men 
whose testimony can be had for a fee 
Mrs. BenjAMIN MARGOLIN 
Washington, D. C 


Communism and the Churches 


Dear Sirs 


We are preparing a study on communism 
and the churches sponsored by the Pund for 
the Republic Inc 
on either of the following topics are invited 
to communicate with us at 500 West 122nd 
St.. New York 27, N. Y. 1) documented 
evidence of Communist attempts to 
infiltrate the churches or make use of clergy 
men—Protestant, Catholic, Eastern Ortho 
dox, or Jewish; 2) examples of false and 
irresponsible charges of Communist influence 
on religion in America 

Paut A. Carrer 
Rate Lorp Roy 
New York, N Y 


Persons with information 


actual 


Educational Experiment 


Dear Sirs 

An experiment in popular adult education 
will begin at “The Clearing” in Door coun 
ty, Wisconsin, this June. One-week classes 
in the liberal arts are being combined with 
a northwoods vacation at this secluded 
school near Ellison Bay 


The practical application of the human 
to Twentieth Century living will be 
emphasized. Four of the instructors teach 
the University of Chicago's Basic Program 
of Liberal Education for Adults. The Clear 
ings classes, for two or three hours each 
day, will resemble the Basic Program, which 
is much like the Great Books discussions 


ities 


The classes are: June 12-18—science and 
nature, how each reveals the other; June 
19-25—understanding and criticising poetry, 
fiction, drama, and pictures; June 
26-July 2—the uses of history; July 10-16 
great works of politics and philosophy; July 
17-23—-philosophic approach to today's 
problems; July 24-30—how to understand 
a painting; Sept. 4-10—the roots of our 
culture—an anthropologist’s view; Sept. 25 
Oct. 1-——-man, the soil, and our environment 

The Clearing was built in 1935 by the 
late Jens Jensen, a product of the folk 
high schools of Denmark, who became 
dean of American landscape architects. The 


motion 


Chicago park system is one of his monu 
ments. The which he built in 120 
acres of primitive woodland on a bluff bs 
side the Bay became a 
center tor and landscape architects 
and lovers of unspoiled nature 

A complete outline of the classes 
lescription of The Clearing can be 
writing me 


S¢ hool 
waters of Green 
artists 


and a 


had by 


Oswacp B. ANDERSON 
Box 1150 
Madison l Wis 


Gandhi Memorial 


Dear Sirs 

The readers of The Progressive might 
like to know that a personal friend of the 
late Mohandas K. Gandhi has established a 
Gandhi Memorial Association and that this 
organization has a park area set aside in 
Washington, D.C., for the construction of 
its national headquarters 

The temporary address of this organiz 
ation is: Mr. J. J. Singh, Chairman, Gandhi 
Memorial Association, 40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. I am sure that Mr. Singh 
would welcome the support of all admirers 
of the late Gandhi, in that this 
project may be made an overwhelming 
success 


order 
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The March Issue 


Dear Sirs 


The March issue of The Progressive was 
splendid. I thought Michael Amrine’s article 
on atomic energy and Irwin Ross’ on Nor 
man Thomas were unusually fine. The mag 
azine improves issue by issue 

Grace McLay 
Neenah, Wis 


Opposes Capsulization 
Dear Sirs 


I notice that quite a few subscribers re 
quest shorter book reviews articles 
Please understand that I am not being per 
verse when I express the wish that you 
disregard this obsession with capsulization 
If you over edit or even condense, your 
magazine will have little value. I must be 
one of those long hairs with all kinds of 
time, but I do want to look forward to de 
tailed analysis with arguments backed up 
by good reasons. Book reviews of 50 to & 
words are positively worthless 

I realize that Milton Mayer will remain 
in The Progressive because he is so con 
troversial. I don't let him 
more. I just don't read him at all 
minded? Maybe, but it gives me the time 
required to ponder the detailed articles and 
reviews defended above 

I like very much your articles on Eng 
land. They are not written by people who 
merely read The Economist and The Neu 
Statesman. There. is no substitute for 
original research 

Ricnarp B. Srone 
Brookline, Mass 
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The Fight for Civil Liberties 


By CHARLES ALAN WRIGHT 


McCarTHY AND THE COMMUNISTS, 
by James Rorty and Moshe Decter 
Beacon Press. 163 pp $1 

PRiAL BY TeLevision, by Michael 
Straight. Beacon Press. 282 pp. $3.50 

AMERICAN SECURITY 
by Maurice J]. Goldbloom 
Press. 84 pp. $1.50 

Tue 5TH AMENDMENT Topbay, by 
Erwin N. Griswold. Harvard Uni 
versity Press. 82 pp. $2 


AND FREEDOM, 
Beacon 


GRAND INQuest, by Telford Taylor. 
Simon and Schuster. 358 pp. $4.50. 


C CARTHY is politically dead 
McCarthyism is no longer res 
pectable. At this point in our history, 
with hysteria and repression percep 
tibly on the wane, these five books 
provide a useful look at where we 
have and may be 
going in the fight for civil liberties 


been where we 
McCarthy and the Communists is 
a detailed study of the Senator's meth 
ods and his record as an exposer of 
Communists. It deals principally with 
his activities in the two years that he 
headed an important Senate commit 
tee. The book is an effective rejoinder 
to the defense of McCarthy a year 
ago by William Buckley and Brent 
Bozell authors ignored M« 
Carthy’s record after 1952. They justi 
fied this tactic with a glib footnote 
assurance that even McCarthy's critics 
agreed he had behaved more responsi 
bly after becoming a committee chair- 
He had not, as Rorty and Dee 
ter prove with a host of examples 
The book is hard hitting, parti 
cularly in its comparison of M« 
Carthy’s tactics with those of the Com 


I hose 
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munists, although the authors are 


sometimes a bit too ready to prove 
their own objectivity by denouncing 
Owen Lattimore, 


yet Gen 


others, such as 
whose guilt is not 
erally the book 
job which The Progressive had al 
ready done better in its 


McCarthy 


proven 
does much the same 


coverage ol 


Michael Straight’s account (Trial 
by Television) of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, is high-grade reporting. His 
insight into the forces which moti 
vated the principal characters is often 
quite revealing. But he bucks an im 
handicap in offering 
most of us would be happier 
think 
again of those hearings, and find it 
quite painful to have them called to 
The hearings had a 
while they 
going on, and they had moments olf 
high drama which lose nothing in 
Straight’s reporting. But after the 
fascination and the drama have worn 
off, the for the 
sickening spectacle that they were 


possible this 
book 
if we hear o1 


never had to 


our attention 


morbid fascination were 


hearings are seen 


American Security and Freedom by 
Maurice |. Goldbloom is a brief exa 
mination, prepared for the American 
Jewish Congress, of how to protect 
national security while safeguarding 
civil liberty. Goldbloom analyzes all 
the areas in which 
been hard to strike: loyalty programs 
in government and private employ 
ment; immigration and the rights of 
aliens; legislative investigations; edu 
cation; and private boycotts. He has 
specific 
area 


this balance has 


proposals to offer in each 


Basically his that the 
way to keep the baby from drowning 


in the bathtub is to keep an eye on 


position is 


the baby, rather than have the plumb 
ing ripped out. Goldbloom is no cod 
dler of Communists; he would be 
the first to 


atom bomb plant ol 


exclude them trom an 
t¢ iching 


But 


position to 


from 
science in a high school 
they are 
endanger national security, as in the 
teaching Gold 
bloom defends the old-fashioned idea 
that they should be judged by their 
than their affiliations o1 
He condemns a system 
causes difficulties for 
thousands of would-be immigrants in 
a surely forlorn hope that this will 
keep out an agent of the Cominform 


social 
where not in a 


movies o1 algebra, 


acts, rather 
beliels which 


hundreds of 


These are the kinds of useful dis 
and thinking 
have been too little in evidence from 
either the 
the last decade. It is helpful to have 
them urged by an author who plainly 
the 
ment and deplores the threat it pose: 


to American 


tinctions clear which 


side amid pressures of 


understands Communist move 


institutions 
Il 

The 5th Today and 
Grand Inquest are not confined to 
present problems, but look backward 
into history to see what has happened 
They are, by this token, a 
more useful guide to what the future 


dmendment 


before 
may bring. The almost single-handed 
fight by Dean Griswold of the Har 
vard Law School to make the Fifth 
Amendment respectable again is well 
known and has won him proper a 
claim. In the three speeches which 
make up the book, he presents two 
main The privilege 
selfl-incrimination is not 
able device, useful only to racketeers 
rather, 
landmarks in 

civilized,’ 


pornts igainst 


a disreput 
and Communists, but is, om 
of the great 
struggle to make himself 


mans 


He rejects the popular view, summed 
up in the phrase “Fifth Amendment 
that a 
claims this privilege must be eithes 
guilty or lying. He gives many illustra 
tions of situations in which 
persons may honestly claim the pro 
the Fifth Amendment 
Telford Taylor, in Grand Inquest, 
has made a brilliant examination of 
legislative investigations. Particularly 
useful is his attack on what he 
“the illusion of legislative omnipo 


Communist,” person who 


innocent 


tection of 


call 
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tence,” that is, the notion that the 
power to investigate is not limited ex 
cept by the self-restraint of the in 
vestigators. 

This illusion, shared even by such 
otherwise careful students as Gris 
wold and Goldbloom, became popu 
lar in the "30s. At that time the im 
portant investigations were directed 
at such targets as Wall Street, utility 
holding companies, and the muni 
tions industry. Liberals applauded 
these investigations, and were con 
temptuous of the Supreme Court. It 
was natural that they should come to 
believe and write and teach that the 
courts may not restrain the legislature 
from carrying on such investigations 

But now the tables are turned. ‘To 
day's investigations are distasteful to 
liberals, and the Court seems, by 
comparison with Congress, a defender 
of civil liberties. The right wing 
chortles at the discomfiture of the 
liberals, who would love to have the 
Court step in to restrain Congress 
but are stuck with a myth of their 
own creation. This is obvious and 
might make the problem seem a 
simple matter of whose ox is being 
gored, Taylor's important contribu 
tion is in showing that an objective 
answer is possible, and that the no 
tion of legislative omnipotence is in 
deed a myth, 

He traces the investigative power 
back to its origins in the British 
parliament, shows what its proper 
use is, and defends its important 
function in our governmental scheme 
At the same time he demonstrates 
that in this country it has always been 
the law that legislative investigations 
are as much subject to constitutional 
limitations and judicial review as are 
Acts of Congress. No easy answers 
are available to questions of whether 
a particular inquiry is an unconstitu 
tional invasion of individual freedom 
The courts must balance the need of 
the public for the information being 
sought against the abridgement of 
freedom which would result. But this, 
after all, is the same agonizing process 
required of the courts when the con 
stitutionality of a statute is in 
question. 

Taylor's book is addressed to lay 
men, but its wealth of history, docu 
mentation, careful analysis, and clari 
ty will make it useful to lawyers and 
judges with problems in this area. 


These books support my view that 
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the net effect of the Red Terror of 
the 40s and "50s may be to strengthen 
and expand civil liberties. At first 
this sounds like saying that it is desir- 
able to bang your head against a wall 
because it feels so good when you 
stop. Of course there can be only 
great regret for the harm to innocent 
individuals and the loss in national 
self-respect which recent atrocities 
have produced. But the melancholy 
fact is that throughout our history 
advances in freedom have been 
bought with the blood of the martyrs 
he tyranny of King John resulted 
in Magna Charta. “Freeborn John” 
Lilburne was whipped and pilloried 
for refusal to testify against himself 
before the Star Chamber, but three 
years later the privilege against self 
incrimination became a part of the 
common law. 


More recently, fear of Communism 
and of the “Wobblies” after World 
War I induced the states to vie with 
each other in Anti-Syndicalism Acts 
and mass prosecutions. These devel 
opments, in turn, led to the decision 
by the Supreme Court in 1925 that 
parts, at least, of the Bill of Rights 
are binding on the states as well as 
on the federal government. 

Our society is surely right in its 
commitment to the notion that the 
good of all is best served by protect- 
ing the dignity and the freedom of 
the individual. But this is a sophisti 
cated notion, which is neither under 
stood nor accepted as generally by 
the public as we should like to be 
lieve. Chief Justice Warren under 
states this when he says it is doubt 
ful if the Bill of Rights could be 
ratified today; I would go further 
and say there has never been a time 
in our history when it could have 
won a majority vote. 

Even those of us who believe in 
individual liberty take it for granted 
when it is not under attack. But 
when repression holds sway, we are 
given occasion to think through again 
the meaning and the importance of 
liberty. We go back, as Dean Gris 
wold and Telford Taylor have done, 
to see what needs and problems the 
various protections collected in the 
Bill of Rights were intended to meet. 
And we end up with a better under 
standing of our heritage and a new 
and clearer determination not to 
sacrifice the individual to the sup 
posed needs of the moment. 


Slits in the Curtain 


AMERICAN IN RussiA, by Harrison 
E. Salisbury. Harper. 328 pp. $5. 

THe Prospects ror COMMUNIST 
Cuina, by W. W. Rostow, in col 
laboration with Richard W. Hatch, 
Frank A. Kierman, Jr., Alexander 
Eckstein, and with the assistance of 
others at The Center for Interna 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Technology Press and 
John Wiley. 378 pp. $5 

THe INTERREGNUM, 
Edward Hallett Carr. 
392 pp. $5. 

MARXISM: THE UNITY OF THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, by Alfred G. Meyer. 
Harvard University Press. 181 pp. 
$3.50. 


1923-1924, by 
Macmillan 


Reviewed by 


Robert P. Browder 


EFORE and during World War 
Il, a stream of books and dis 
patches by distinguished foreign cor 
respondents helped inform Western 
readers on events in the Soviet Union. 
In the years since the war, increased 
censorship and other more sinister 
discouragements to the maintenance 
of press bureaus in Moscow have all 
but dried up this enlightening source. 
rherefore, the publication of the 
views and observations of Harrison 
Salisbury, for five years the New York 
Times correspondent in Russia, are 
especially welcome. 


In both narration and interpreta 
tion, Salisbury gives valuable, though 
sometimes highly speculative, insights 


into affairs behind the curtain. His 
most dramatic passages are those that 
deal with the mysterious events at 
tendant upon the last days and death 
of Stalin. The Doctor's Plot and 
other evidences convinced him that 
1 new Terror was in the making, the 
product of a “horrible dementia” in 
the mind of the old dictator. But it 
was Stalin himself who succumbed, 
either to natural y the 
hands of his intended victims. 


causes or by 


According to Salisbury, Russia 
breathed a sigh of relief under the 
new dispensation. Although totali 
tarianism was in no fundamental 
sense relaxed, some of the most gall 
ing features of the old regime were 
modified, and, more important, the 
atmosphere of apprehension lifted 
In this hopeful change of front, how 
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ever temporary, Salisbury saw the 
possibility of a new relationship be- 
tween East and West. To his distress, 
George Kennan—whom he believes 
anticipated and was prepared for the 
exploitation of such an occasion—was 
no longer at his Moscow post. Wash- 
ington failed to recognize the poten- 
tialities of the moment and let the 
opportunity slip by. 


More recent events in Russia, while 
they serve to cast doubts on some of 
Salisbury’s prognostications, point up 
the astuteness of others, and generally 
enhance the value of his work as an 
aid in understanding Russia and her 
rulers. 


From his Moscow observation post, 
Salisbury detected considerable strain 
between the Soviets and their prize 
ally, China. From a distant academic 
observation post, but with more in- 
formation at his disposal, W. W. 
Rostow examines this fascinating and 
crucial problem, together with other 
aspects of the Chinese Communist 
regime. Although Rostow assumes 
final responsibility for the views ex- 
pressed in his volume, sponsored by 
the Center for International Studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Fechonology, it, like its predecessor, 
The Dynamics of Soviet Society, re- 
flects as well the views of a number 
of expert collaborators. It is a store- 
house of information. 


The evidence presented by Rostow 
confirms the suspicions of Salisbury 
concerning Sino-Soviet tension. There 
are unquestionably many areas in 
which the interests of the two states 
conflict. But the author believes that 
over-riding considerations of mutual 
need and of ideological partnership 
in the struggle capitalism 
make a rupture over short-run difler- 
ences highly improbable. So far Mos- 
cow has profited from past lessons 
and recognized China's unique posi- 
tion and value by exercising unusual 
restraint in relations with Peking. 


against 


Rostow does not over- 
look factors which could cause a 
break. Drastic internal changes in 
Russia or a Russian military or diplo- 
matic defeat could cause China to 
defect. Contrariwise, menacing domes- 
tic discontent brought on by a failure 
of the Pcking program 
might weaken the tie Moscow 
and force China to modify her atti- 
tude toward the West 


However, 


economi 


with 
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Finally, Rostow speculates on the 
consequences of a change in Chinese 
leadership. Mao's age and health 
make this a question of considerable 
importance. The accompanying in 
stability could have far-reaching im 
plications for communism in China 
and for the relations of the regime 
with Russia and the West. 


It might profit the Chinese leaders, 
if they are willing to face facts, to 
read the work of E. H. Carr, which 
detail the problems of 
Russian Bolshevism during the period 
of Lenin's last illness and the first 
months after his death. This latest 
volume in the author's monumental 
study on the Soviet Union continues 
the high standards of scholarship set 
by the first three. 

Many of the issues which plague 
both Russia and China today were, 
in different form, before the Soviet 
leadership in 1923-1924, such as the 
relative benelits of traditional diplo 
mat and 
activity in with the 
Communist world, and the establish 


wnalyzes in 


intercourse revolutionary 


relations non 
ment of a balance between industrial 
goals and agricultural needs. But over 
ill, as Lenin's illness progressed, hung 
The pr 


one of 


the question of succession. 
ture that 
marking on matters of policy and of 
ubtle maneuvering for power among 
the prospective heirs 

Led by Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
Stalin, the Old Bolsheviks endeavored 
to prevent Trotsky from inheriting 
the mantle. With Lenin's death, the 
issue was so joined that the facade 
of ideological difference all but van- 
ished before the naked power strug 
gle. Of greater Stalin 
was playing his own game, a game 
in which his political astuteness and 
ruthlessness were soon to destroy not 
only Trotsky but the senior members 
of his own group 


emerges 15 time 


significance, 


Behind the events of past and pres 
ent which Salisbury, Rostow, and 
Carr describe and interpret lies a 
theory of life and action which has 
influenced not only the areas of the 
world where it is presently practiced, 
Alfred 
G. Meyer, in his brief book, Marxism, 
attempts to explain the most signifi 
cent aspects of Marxist thought and 


but all of modern civilization 


to probe their implications and con 
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HOW WE 
DRAFTED 
ADLAI 
STEVENSON 


by WALTER JOHNSON 


This is a unique record of a 
unique Presidential convention. It 
is the exciting inside story of the 
1952 Democratic National Con- 
vention, by the co-chairman of 
the Draft Stevenson Committee, 
and is a record of what occurred, 
how it occurred, and why. 


$2.75 at your bookstore 
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“Perfectly fascinating. His 
style keeps reminding me of 
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$4.00 at all bookstores 


Mark Twain, but his experi- 
ences are his very own, and 
cover an important period of 
American history.” 
sail _ Stuart Chase 
This combination autobiog- 
raphy-social study is brim- 
ming over with Snow's hu- 
morous satire.” —Helen Cain, 
a / Chicago Tribune 
A picture of American life 
that ought to become classic.” 


R. L. Duffus 
Thad Snow 
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tradictions. Carrying his story up to 
World War I, he presents a brilliant 
and provocative exposition of the 
theory, and of its disintegration 
“when the empirical premises under 
lying the doctrine of the unity of 
theory and practice are destroyed.” 


Pro Oppenheimer 


We Accuse! by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop. Simon & Schuster. 88 pp. $! 


Reviewed by 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


HIS brilliant and eloquent pamph 
let is an expansion of the not 
able article which appeared last fall 
in Harper's. The subtitle spells out 
the theme—“The Story of the Mis 
carriage of American fustice in the 
Case of J. Robert Oppenheimer.” 
With passion, power, and controlled 
indignation, Joseph and Stewart Al 
sop tell the story of Robert Oppen 
heimer, his youthful political fatui 
ties, his contribution to the invention 
of the atomic bomb, his opposition to 
the crash program for the hydrogen 
bomb, his unfortunate skill in raising 
up powerlul personal enemies against 
himself, and, finally, the attempt by 
Admiral Lewis Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and by certain 
figures associated with the Strategic 
Air Command to destroy him as a 
public influence. 


The Oppenheimer hearing, of 
course, provides the climax of the 
story. The Alsop analysis, with its 
careful and well-documented study 
of the AEC charges, provides, in my 
judgment, an unanswerable demon 
stration of the empty and desperate 
character of the case against Oppen 
heimer. Still, for all the feebleness 
and rancor of his indictment, Strauss 
succeeded in condemning Oppen 
heimer as a security risk. With this 
success, Strauss accelerated the melan 
choly transformation of what should 
be a sober and effective security sys 
tem into the monstrosity which the 
Alsops aptly label the “insecurity sys 
tem.” 


“Yet from the disgrace,” the authors 
conclude, “good may yet come.” At 
the moment, the hope seems a trifle 
wistful. Even in the narrow locus of 
the Oppenheimer case, Strauss, for 
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example, appears more secure than 
ever in the confidence and affections 
of President Eisenhower, while Op 
penheimer is deemed too dangerous 
for the students of the University of 
Washington. One does not yet detect 
the rising tide of indignation which 
the Alsops hoped that the Oppen 
heimer case would provoke. 

Yet, in the longer run, Strauss’ very 
success may contribute to his down- 
fall. Thus the justice of the Alsops’ 
mordant portrait of Strauss would 
seem to have been proved by the 
AEC’s reaction to the Alsop book. 
Early in November, the AEC sent 
around a memorandum purporting 
relutation of We 
Stewart Alsop, with an au 
thor’s natural curiosity, wrote to the 
AEC requesting a The AEC 
replied that it could not meet this 
request because distribution was 
limited to an AEC mailing list 
for “administrative circulation.” This 
baffled Aslop, because he had first 
heard of the memorandum in a radio 
broadcast by Fulton Lewis, |r. Sub 
sequently he discovered that the AEC 
had freely circulated copies of the 
memorandum not only to favored 
commentators, like Lewis, but to edi 
tors of book review pages in an ob 
vious—and often successful—at- 
tempt to discourage them from assign- 
ing the Alsop book for review. 

Let us consider, then, what Ad 
miral Strauss and the AEC did in the 
case of We Accuse! (1) They used the 
taxpayers’ money to compile a docu 
ment attacking the Alsop book, evi 
dently because it had dared be critical 
of Strauss; (2) they sent the document 
around to a large number of private 
citizens in an effort to stop reviews 
and circulation of the book; (2) when 
the authors of the book requested a 
look at the critical memorandum, 
the AEC blandly and dishonestly 
claimed that its distribution had been 
limited to a special administrative 
list. 


to be a detailed 
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copy. 
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One other point should be made 
about the book. We Accuse! is an ob- 
vious tribute to the courage of the 
Alsops; it is also a tribute to what 
one can only call their gallantry. For, 
on one of the major issues in the 
Oppenheimer case—the question of 
building the H-bomb—the Alsops 
were vigorously on the other side of 


the debate from Robert Oppenheimer. 


Nor is this the first time that the 
Alsops have rushed to the defense 
of men with whom they differed on 
vital issues of policy. Thus Joe Alsop, 
as aide to General Chennault, and 
John Davies, as adviser to General 
Stilwell, fought bitterly over China 
policy at Chungking in 1944. But, 
when John Davies’ loyalty was chal 
lenged half a dozen years later, he 
had no more eloquent champion than 
Joe Alsop. 

The grace of spirit which moves 
people to defend those with whom 
they disagree has played too small a 
part in our politics in the last dozen 
years. Joe and Stewart Alsop deserve 
thanks not only for their devastating 
exposure of the injustice of the Op- 
penheimer case but also for the spirit 
they are helping revive in our public 
controversy. We the 
best tradition of American political 
pamphleteering 


Accuse! is in 


Kingmaking Amateurs 


How We Drarrep ADLAI 
son, by Walter Johnson. Knopf 


pp. $2.75 


STEVEN- 
192 


Reviewed by 
Russel B. Nye 


ERE is a unique account of that 
most unusual of Presidential 
conventions, the Chicago Democratic 
Convention of 1952. The convention 
was unusual in that its nominee, Ad 
lai Stevenson, was chosen by a real 
and honest draft—a draft that did 
not originate in a deadlock between 
favorites nor in the back-room maneu 
verings of professional politicians 
The account is unique in that its 
author is a well-known historian, a 
trained observer of the political scene, 
and was co-chairman of the commit 
tee that sparked the draft. Working 
from his notes and _ recollections, 
Johnson has constructed a swift, live 
ly, thoroughly readable 
how it all happened 
The Draft Stevenson 
started in Illinois, after Truman's 
announcement in March, 1952, that 
he was not a candidate for re-election 
Stevenson had already 
tion as a Presidential possibility, and 
a nucleus of Chicagoans from the 


account of 


movement 


received men 
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Independent Voters of Illinois formed 
a committee to toss their governor's 
hat into the ring. Strictly amateurs, 
working from day to day on a shaky 
budget of voluntary contributions, 
the committee built up such a head 
of steam by convention time that even 
Stevenson's repeated denials failed to 
reduce the pressure 


Johnson's account of the conven 
tion itself is written with a sense of 
humor as well as with a sense of his- 
tory. With headquarters at the Hil- 
ton, seven floors above the suite be- 
longing to the Democratic National 
Committee, the free-wheeling volun 
teers operated in an atmosphere of 
enthusiastic confusion. Since none of 
the committee was a delegate to the 
convention, workers had to 
gain entrance to the convention with 
borrowed badges. Unsolicited gifts of 
flowers blocked the door with gladi- 
oli, and unsolicited workers blocked 
the halls. Professional politicians, re 
fusing to believe it was an amateur 
show, sent spies, and the volunteers 
retaliated; both sides developed a 
cumplicated espionage system. Steven 
himself never visited the head- 
quarters until after his nomination, 
and the committee chased away the 
Stevenson came out of 
curiosity. 


its floor 


son 


sons, who 

The story of the swing to Steven 
son at the convention is an absorbing 
one. Indiana and Pennsylvania came 
in, floor leaders were found, and 
from there on the Draft Stevenson 
movement was “uncontrolled, un 
bossed, and unstoppable.” The king 
makers may have been at work to 
wards the last, but it seems fair to 
agree with Johnson that, when the 
evidence is reviewed, the draft of 
Adlai Stevenson genuine 

While Johnson's book has undeni 
able significance for 
sons, it has two important by products 
for the general reader as well. It pro- 
vides an excellent illustration of how 
far the amateur spirit can go in poli- 
tics and how important it can be in 
influencing political decisions. In 
addition, it shows implicitly the 
powerful appeal of Stevenson himself, 
the electric quality that engendered 
excitement and devotion in multi 
tudes of plain citizens that 
changed the course of a convention 
Certainly there has been nothing like 
it in our century. Who says eggheads 
are impractical dreamers? 
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Blueprint for Living 


How To LIVE 365 Days A Year, 
by John A. Schindler, M.D. Prentice 
Hall. 222 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 


M. C. Otto 


EOPLE are harder on themselves 

than they should be. They add 
miseries of their own contriving to 
unavoidable ones imposed by the con- 
ditions of life. They magnify setbacks 
and handicaps into “slings and ar 
rows of outrageous fortune.” They 
saddle themselves, unintentionally of 
with emotionally induced 
aches and pains. 

It is the latter kind of self-flagel 
lation that is the subject matter of 
this illuminating book. The author, 
an eminently successful doctor of 
medicine, obviously combines an 
abundance of medical knowledge and 
experience and a thoroughly modern 
scientific technique with an old-fash 
ioned doctor’s human concern for the 
all-around happiness of his patients. 

One of the things few of us like to 
be told is that a bothersome ailment 
psychological. “Psycho 
logical, your eyel” we think to our- 
selves—-unless we have the nerve to 
blurt it out. “Do you mean to say 
that all this pain and discomfort is 
imaginary?” Dr. Schindler makes it 
clear that emotionally induced ail 
ments are not imaginary. They are 
real. They can be terribly real. Emo 
tionally caused illness can be so sim 
ilar to physically caused illness that 
the emotional may go unde 
tected. Moreover, under certain cir 
cumstances it can bring on physical 
illness and eventually result in death 

Ihe point is that this book is not 
just another “self uplift” or “inspit 
ational” or “do-it-yourself” preach 
ment to cure what ails you by pre 
tending that it doesn’t exist. On the 
contrary, it is made up of responsible 
diagnosis and therapies, its findings 
backed up by evidence and examples 
of typical cases, and statistical find 
ings in outstanding medical centers 


course, 


of ours is 


basis 


“The method for living” blueprinted 
in the book 
the author 
years of 


“has been evolved,” as 
“through 
effort, trial, error, and su« 


explains, 


cess, in a large mid-western clinic. It 
has proved very effective in helping 
thousands of people escape from the 
physical effects of muddled living and 


has given them a new kind of know 
how for going ahead on a new and 
better road.” 

Living in the contemporary world 
is to be subjected to unusual tensions. 
Dr. Schindler sets it down as a fact, 
and supports the statement with 
proof, that over 50 per cent of those 
seeking medical aid today are suffer 
ing from emotionally induced illness 
Add those who suffer but do not con 
sult a physician and the percentage 
must run pretty high. The symptoms 
of these sufferers are physical, not 
mental, symptoms, which is hard tor 
the uninitiated to appreciate, Even 
the initiated are not as yet in a posi 
tion to master the situation 

If emotionally induced 
the dark spot in contemporary med 
ical let us hope that Dr 
Schindler's prophec y proves to be cor 
rect: “It is safe to say that another 20 
years will see a complete revolution 
in the treatment of this, most 
common disease. This present dark 
spot of modern medicine will become 
as brightly illuminated as the rest of 
the medical map.” 

Meantime, the widespread reading 
of this lively, good humored, richly 
informed, and lucidly presented dis 
cussion of the ramilying problem in 
which all of us are involved will be 
put to the test by a host of readers 
and do immense individual and social 


good 


illness is 


science, 


oul 





The book by the 
man who knows 
Khrushchev 


“A book on 
which your life and 


mine may now depend.” 
N.Y. World-Telegram & Sua 


THE RED CARPET 


10,000 MILES THROUGH RUSSIA 

ON A VISA FROM KHRUSHCHEY 
By MARSHALL Macburri£ 
77 Illus. $4.50 at bookstores 





Laski Assessed 


THe Powrricar Ipeas or Haron J. 
Laski, by Herbert A. Deane. Colum. 
bia University Press. 370 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by 
Marc Karson 


ERBERT DEANE has carefully 
canvassed Harold Laski’s many 
books and articles and presents Laski’s 
political ideas in chronological de- 
tail. He considers that Laski “might 
have become a worthy successor to 
Maitland” had he not extended him- 
self into too many fields of writing 
and political action. What Deane 
deplores, however, Laski regarded as 
a virtue. Laski insisted a_ political 
philosopher's duty was to enter all 
phases of social struggles armed with 
knowledge and working for desired 
ends. 

Deane correctly states that Laski 
produced no new philosophical sys 
tem. He feels that Laski’s intellectual 
contribution was meager because he 
was a prisoner of the Marxist catech 
ism—in fact, Laski’s Marxist creed 
receives Deane’s strongest criticism 
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He sees Laski overestimating “the con- 
trol that the economically powerful 
exert over the political process.” 
Deane contends that “in our day poli- 
tical power can in almost every coun- 
try dominate economic forces and 
bend them to its will.” He ridicules 
Laski’s 1938 prophecy that America’s 
two major political parties will ulti- 
mately, in effect, be a single party 
protecting capitalism. He _ thinks 
Laski far oversimplifies fascism’s gene 
sis by describing it as capitalism's 
chosen response to the challenge of 
democracy. 

Laski, according to Deane, did not 
“treat realistically the problems of 
Russia's postwar imperialism and the 
Soviet Union.” Yet he is aware that 
Laski persistently condemned all evi- 
dences of the Soviet dictatorship and 
noted “the record of Russia's ruthless 
ness in its postwar dealings with 
other nations.” What apparently 
bethers Deane is that Laski also found 
good things to say about Russia 
Deane does recognize, however, that 
Laski was a strong critic of Commu 
nist parties outside Russia. 

Max Beloff of Oxford has written 
that in terms of political theory “his 
torians may talk of the period be 
tween 1920 and 1950 as the ‘Age ol 
Laski.’ " Deane has sought to convey 
that Laski’s intellectual reputation 
was highly overrated. It is doubtful 
if the many serious scholars who res 
pect Laski’s contributions will revise 
their opinions of his stature on the 
basis of Deane’s book. 


Divergent Views on 
U.S. Foreign Policy 


THe Unrrep States IN A CHANGING 
Worn, by James P. Warburg. Put- 
nam. 496 pp. $5.75. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Pouicy, by George F. Kennan. Prince- 
ton. 120 pp. $2.75 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


MONG the writers on current 
American foreign policy James 
Warburg not only abounds in good 
will, but he sets the fastest pace; his 
present offering makes his ninth 
book on this subject in ten years. 
Warburg now turns to a historical 
study of American policy to trace 


, the roots of present day errors. 





THE REVIEWERS 


CHARLES ALAN WRIGHT is an associate 
professor at the University of Minnesota 
Law School. ROBERT P. BROWDER, as 
sociate professor of history at the Uni 
versity of Colorado currently on leave 
at Stanford, wrote “The Origins of 
Soviet-American Diplomacy.” ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, JR., associate professor 
of history at Harvard, wrote the much 
talked about article on the Oppenheimer 
case in The Atlantic last fall. RUSSEL 
B. NYE, chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Michigan State College, wrote 
“Midwestern Progressive Politics.” M. C 
OTTO, the distinguished philosopher, 
includes among his books “The Human 
Enterprise” and the popular paperback, 
“Science and the Moral Life.” MARC 
KARSON teaches political science at 
Washburn University. WILLIAM L. NEU- 
MANN, a history faculty member at 
Goucher College, specializes in U.S. for- 
eign policy 





In dealing with World War II and 
its backgrounc Warburg has an in- 
timate knowledge of events, but even 
here he falls into some serious mis- 
conceptions. He accepts, for example, 
the wartime propaganda about 
Japan’s secret naval building and 
fortification of the Pacific islands, 
charges which the Japanese records 
themselves now show to be wildly 
exaggerated. And he relies uncritical- 
ly on Sir Winston Churchill's en 
tertaining account of World War II 
diplomacy, a valuable contribution 
but one in which the author readily 
admits his own fallibility and with 
charm paints a picture of the past as 
he would like to remember it. 

As for President Roosevelt, War- 
burg finds that his major weakness 
was that his “preoccupation with 
power politics diluted his idealistic 
vision.” The Truman-Acheson pro 
gram is criticized chiefly for its deci 
sion to rearm Germany and for its 
exaggeration of the Soviet threat. Al- 
though Warburg's treatment of the 
history of Soviet-American relations 
has been criticized as being unduly 
favorable to the Russian point of 
view, it is at best a mild effort to 
correct some of the distortions pro 
duced by the present atmosphere 

Kennan’s brief volume, Realities 
of American Foreign Policy, consists 
of a series of lectures delivered at 
Princeton in the spring of 1954. As 
in his earlier study, American Diplo 
macy, 1900-1950, Kennan again turns 
to a critical analysis of what he calls 
“the American dream,” that naive 
view of international relations which 
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places its hope for peace in treaties 
and security pacts and which finds 
all the threats to our security in evil 
men and evil nations. 


Quite in contrast to Warburg, Ken- 
nan’s analysis would suggest that 
Roosevelt's weakness was not in his 
preoccupation with power politics, 
but in the bungling, amateurish way 
in which he tried to project his vote- 
winning charm into a radically dif- 
ferent arena, hoping by these tech- 
niques to convert Stalin and the 
Russian leaders to the view that the 
Americans and British knew best 
what was in the Soviet interest. 

In addition to examining our own 
ideological self-deceptions, Kennan 
presents a brief sketch of the non 
Soviet world which is a useful cor 
rective to implications in the glib 
use of the term, “free world.” He 
points out that even barring the 
Communist problem from this area it 
still suffers from serious stresses and 
strains, and it surely holds no mono- 
poly on international morality 

In discussing the Soviet world, 
Kennan holds to his premise that So- 
viet hostility does not mean that the 
Soviet leaders desire a war or look 
forward to a war as a means of achiev- 
ing their ends. Nor does he feel that 
the Communist parties operating in 
the non-Soviet world offer a threat 
to the survival of any state which is 
meeting the basic needs of its people. 

When it comes to prescriptions for 
future policy, Warburg and Kennan 
diverge widely again. Warburg shocks 
the reader on the last page by claim- 
ing that there is no longer any con- 
tradiction between “moral pacifism 
and true patriotism,” and goes on to 


claim that the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and universal disarmament 
are now practical necessities. War 
burg, who up to this point has ac 
cepted the nationalist framework and 
the usual cliches about American 
foreign policy, owes it to his readers 
to probe more deeply in his diagnosis 
and to deal at some length with the 
means by which to carry out this 
revolutionary course of action. 
Kennan only urges Americans to 
keep calm, to relax, and to keep their 
friends. For this latter objective he 
does not call for Dale Carnegie tech- 
niques and warns against breathing 
down the necks of non-Communist 
nations and against deluging them 


olficials 
are 


with words and American 
He recognizes that Americans 
viewed with suspicion in the non 
Communist world as well and that we 
do not always appear at our best 
when transplanted to a foreign soil 
where we immediately seek to import 
all the material comforts of home 

Fundamentally, Kennan says, we 
must be gardeners and not mechanics 
in our approach to world affairs, 
and think of the development of 
peace and security as an organi 
growth and not as a mechanical 
process. Kennan is a wise man, and 
until we find a way to implement 
Warburg's recommendations he of 
fers us some hope. 
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Because we agree with Albert Einstein 

we want you to have “Fear, the Accuser with our 
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When the book was published, Albert Eins 
to the author: 
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